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NEXT MONTH 


Case Studies in Industrial Marketing will be 
esumed with General Plastics Incorporated the 
subject. This will cover one of the fastest mov- 
ng marketing fields of the day, one of the 
ewest, which deals with ideas, and it will be 
nteresting to learn what puts the zip into plastics 


harketing 


Sn es TE 


“The Trend in Industrial Catalog Content,” 
y E. C. McDowell, Jr., Research Department, 
weet's Catalog Service. There is a new con- 
eption today of the function of a catalog—it 
as a definite and important place in the indus- 
tial marketing program—does the content of 
ir catalog meet these requirements? You will 


“Suggestions for Pre-Testing Industrial Copy,” 
y S. H. Giellerup, vice-president, Marschalk 
nd Pratt, Inc.. New York. Mr. Giellerup will 
ive practical and useful suggestions based on 
xperience for predetermining the most effective 
ype of copy to be used for the market it is in- 
ended to sell. More copy testing is needed in 
ne industrial field; be sure to read this timely 
ticle 

“Building a Successful Sales Letter,” by Herb 
fercready, advertising manager, Magnus Chem- 
al Company, Garwood, N. J. This is a real 
actual article based on years of experience and 
idy and gives industrial advertising men sug- 
estions on sales letters which they can apply 
their own problems 
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@ Like peanuts or paper shelled al- 
monds, some markets are easily cracked 

. » the whole meat lifted out with a 
minimum effort. 

But in other markets, promotional ef- 
forts which are not directed by perti- 
nent, accurate field work, often result in 
a handful of “broken shells” from 
which the meat must be gleaned piece 
by piece ... the wasteful . . . the expen- 
sive method. 

We have demonstrated that with pre- 
cisely directed advertising and strategic 


merchandising, the industrial advertiser 


may take whole kernels even from the 


toughest of “hard nut” markets. Your 
invitation to call puts the burden of 
proof on us. 


Spencer W. Curtiss, Ine. 
Advertising 
825 Circle Tower, Indianapolis 
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Haw We Evaluate Results 


The advertising effort, like the physical inventory of 


a company, should be subjected to periodical stock- 


taking to determine whether the program is aimed cor- 


rectly and getting the kind of results that are profitable 


@ ABOUT Jan. 1, every factory de- 
partment has to go through the ordeal 
known as “taking inventory.” 

At about the same time every ad- 
vertising department, having no phys- 
ical assets to count, except a few type- 
writers and cigarette-scarred desks, is 
hard at work taking stock of its past 
year’s work and planning for the com- 
ing one. 

Just how closely we account for 
our stewardship of the funds devoted 
to advertising depends on several fac- 
tors: The patience and honesty of the 
department manager; the thirst for 
figures on the part of those to whom 
we report; and the closeness of the tie- 
in with sales, which makes such stock- 
taking worth while as a guide to fu- 
ture charting of our course. 

It is discouraging, of course, to 
spend hours on figures that show 
broken-down returns from advertis- 
ing, or relation of advertising to sales 
results—then have executives pass by 
these figures in a hurry to learn how 
much is wanted for the coming year. 

Yet, if these painstakingly-corralled 
figures are displayed in close reference 
to sales results obtained, they tell ex- 
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ecutives and advertising managers a 
most interesting story. 

And that does not mean that when 
specific product sales increase, adver- 
tising must find a way of taking 
credit for the growth. It may share 
such credit, but industrial advertis- 
ing (if we’re honest about it) doesn’t 
get the order unassisted. We still 
need salesmen, and probably always 
will. 

There are other things that stock- 
taking of our past year will tell us, 
however, and some of them may be 
unpleasant, but we should not pass 
them by nor cover them up. 

For example, suppose we check up 
on advertising directly applied to a 
specific group of products and find 
that only $500 was so spent on Group 
“A” last year, whereas the sales were 
$90,000. We may have another group 
because of someone’s inter- 





on which 
est in promoting them—we spent 
$7,500, yet the sales were about the 
same as for Group “A.” If the prod- 
ucts are about equally demanded by 
industry, surely Group “A” should 
have its advertising stepped up in ‘38. 
We have just completed a thorough 





By D. C. MINER 
Advertising Manager 

E. F. HOUGHTON & CO.., 
PHILADELPHIA 
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analysis of specific product advertis- 


ing, including business papers, direct 
mail and house organs, and have 
learned some very interesting things 
about our job. We found isolated 
products not formerly included in our 
budget as specific items to be pushed, 
yet turning in a sizable volume of 
sale with a good profit margin. Our 
moral is that those products should 
not shine under a bushel in 1938. If 
they can sell without direct advertis- 
ing, they'll do better with the push 
of promotion—or else we don’t de- 
serve to have an advertising depart- 
ment. 

@ This discussion, of course, refers to 
a varied line of products—numbering 
some 900 items which can be classified 
into fifty major groups and leaving a 
number of isolated special-purpose 
materials that can’t be so grouped. 

That, then, was our first picture— 
to check our direct product advertis- 
ing, omitting institutional or family 
promotion, and see what products 
were being overlooked in our program. 

Next, we were interested in the 
classification of inquiries—good, bad 
and indifferent. Which kind were 
worth while? What sales resulted? 
How closely were they being fol- 
lowed? 

So a form was devised, as illustrated 
here, whereby specific inquiries for 
products, regardless of whether they 
arose from shows, business papers, 
special articles, direct mail or house 
organs, should be followed through to 
a conclusion. 

With the codperation of divisional 
sales managers, these forms were filled 
out for the leads deemed most valu- 
able during a specific period, and sent 
to the salesmen for a report within 
three weeks. They were made out 
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in triplicate—a copy to the salesman, 
one to the district office, and one held 
on file at headquarters. 

@ A month later those not yet re- 
ported on were followed up by the 
advertising department. After an- 
other month we had almost a 100 per 
cent return. In all, 282 of the in- 
quiries adjudged as “preferred” were 
checked, with a record of thirty-six 
sales to new customers not previously 
buying that product. That average 
of thirteen per cent sales was fur- 
ther improved by the fact that 
twenty-seven per cent of the cases 
were still pending at the end of two 
months, with strong hopes of further 
sales. We classified the complete re- 
turns from this check as follows: 


Already buying ie 19 
Too small 13 
Lost the order 36 
General information only 90 
Still pending 78 
Sales 36 
Total 282 


The effect of this was three-fold: 

], It impressed the salesmen that ad- 
vertising was willing to be tested 
on an order basis and that- they 
were being followed and checked 
for reports. 

2. It impressed sales heads who saw 
that advertising actually produced 
business—beyond the “good-name”’ 
institutional class. 

3, It showed the advertising depart- 
ment which type of inquiries were 
most productive and what classes 
of products created the most in- 
terest, 

The plan was not intended to add 
paper work to the salesman who de- 
spises too many reports; therefore, 


such a check will be periodic, with 


to break down all inquiries by prod- 
ucts, and by media. To our surprise, 
six product groups out of forty pro- 
duced fifty per cent of the inquiries. 
Those six were given more advertis- 
ing during the year but not anywhere 
near fifty per cent of the total 
amount spent. So they must have 
had greater appeal; their reception 
was better, which indicated that a 
sales push on those six groups was in 
order. When more men asked about 
one product than another, that prod- 
uct must have sales appeal and de- 
serves featuring further. 

Then, to take stock still further, 

we listed the “duds.” You’re bound to 
have some among 900 products, even 
though those 900 represent a twenty 
per cent reduction from the num- 
ber made three years ago. Specialty 
oils and metal working products will 
multiply fast unless someone watches 
them. 
@ Our advertising check was to see 
how much money was spent on prod- 
ucts whose sales did not justify such 
promotion. Luckily, (or rather, 
rightly, for we had tried to concen- 
trate on volume possibilities during 
the year), we found that in only a 
half dozen cases had we spent direct 
product advertising money in excess 
of what the product deserved. One 
notable exception was a product on 
which we spent $600 yet sold only 
$900 total volume. Not all our fault, 
for it didn’t fit the market, but we 
should have learned that earlier. 

We let our divisional sales man- 
agers check any major campaign be- 
fore releasing it, for their men have 
to stand behind it and take the gaff 
if it’s ill-timed or ill-chosen. Once 
they’ve approved of the main idea, 
they won’t go back on their own 
judgment, even if the campaign isn’t 
But, if we 
institute a new selling idea, even with 
the O.K. of headquarters, without 
trying it out on and in the field, the 
sales force doesn’t hesitate to condemn 
a failure. 

That’s where selling comes in. Any 
advertising manager must be creative, 

(Continued on Page 53) 


100 per cent successful. 
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Sell Ideas—Noat Products 


Establishment of a Basic Sales Idea will make your 
selling easier and your advertising more effective 


By PRESCOTT WINKLEY, Copy Department, John Thomas Chirurg Company, Boston 


@ LET’S say you are Joe Dimmick, 
salesman. It doesn’t matter whether 
you work direct from your factory, 
for a manufacturer’s representative, 
for a mill supply house, or what not. 
You are talking with Hubert, the 
hard-boiled Sup, about your nice, new 
super-speed file. 

“That’s interesting,” he says, and 
that odd look on his face is a smile. 
“Yesterday I was reading about that 
idea you mention, in your ad. Sounds 
like there’s something to it, and it 
doesn’t take all day to explain.” 

Would that help a salesman—get 
him further along the road to a sale? 

You bet your life! 

Now what the manufacturer of 
Joe’s product did was merely to give 
him an idea to work with. An idea 
that was a part of the product or of 
the product’s relation to the market, 
not just grabbed out of a passing 
cloud. 

It’s a Basic Sales Idea. 
in advertising, but it’s not of adver- 
tising. For the idea would go along 
with Joe, making it easier for him to 
start and finish a sale, even if adver- 
tising had never been invented. 

Briefly, a Basic Sales Idea is “a 
statement of a product’s or service’s 
superiority, usually expressed in terms 
of benefit to the buyer.” 

Sounds simple, doesn’t it? And a 
Basic Sales Idea is simple—it has to be 
to become a sales tool for every Joe 
Dimmick, to stick in hard-boiled Hu- 
bert’s mind. 

Not so simple is its development, 


It is used 


however. The idea must offer some- 
thing which the customer wants (or 
ought to want), but does not seem to 
be available from competitive prod- 
ucts. “Wrapped up with the prod- 
uct,” such an idea is a selling tool for 
Joe; something that sinks deep enough 
into the prospect’s mind to make him 
remember the product’s name and 
what good it will do him when the 
salesman calls. This means it must 
pack a wallop—to wedge it into the 
prospect’s consciousness and make it 
stick there. 

An advertising department, or agen- 
cy, must think and hunt its heart out, 
singly and in groups, before the an- 
swer is found. It must gather facts, 
analyze, juggle, interpret them. It 


Henry B. Burnett, advertising man- 
ager, Walker-Turner Company, Inc., 
Plainfield, N. J., snapped in labora- 
tory while giving a new tool the once- 
over before writing advertising for it 
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must pile up ideas, then knock them 
kicking. Finally, when something 
clicks into place, that something must 
be sculptured from the buyer’s view- 
point, dramatized, made merchandis- 
able and sell-able. 

Then you have a sales idea with a 
reasonable chance of success. Never 
infallible, mind you, but something 
better than the empty, bloated talk 
that chatters so prayerfully from so 
many advertising pages. 

The idea and the product thus join 
hands in a push toward sales, and 
when Joe Dimmick goes out on the 
road he has the ideas of the advertis- 
ing and promotion behind him. A 
look through the advertising pages 
will show you how seldom this is ac- 
complished, how often advertising 
branches off on a wordy tour of its 
own, leaving the salesman to do all 
the selling single handed . . . one rea- 
son why advertising is justly con- 
demned as a waste of money, as “do- 
ing no good.” 

The main trouble, of course, is that 
it’s hard work to produce sales ideas. 
Hard, but logical. 


Goodbye to Hocus-Pocus 


Let’s see how real sales ideas do get 
developed. The method is_ simple 
enough. It gives no thanks to oc- 
cultism, or to intricate cabalistic 
signs. 

We'll say an agency has a new ac- 
count. 

First step is its education. Ques- 
tions are asked, and talk goes on... 
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Here is a group of advertisements which have been built around basic 
sales ideas—selling a thought in back of the product or service which 
pierces to the very heart of the buyer's needs and not the seller's pride 





in the client’s head office, in its plant. and docketed and analyzed. The 

agency has taken the client’s pulse. 
Step two is of a broader scope, and 

a different viewpoint. Here a research 


Executives, superintendents, foremen, 
salesmen, distributors, all help to give 
the agency a picture from the inside. 
What are the policies with regard to man steps into the picture, a sales- 


the product, the market, competition, 
sales, distribution and advertising? 
What is the history of all these, and 
what are future plans? Over and 
above these facts, what is the thinking 
behind them where has it been 
successful, where not so successful, 
and why? 

Let’s assume the agency will ab- 
sorb mechanical facts (for it has en- 
gineering-trained men). But it will 
not become absorbed by these facts. 
The sales-minded men (who balance 
the engineers) will make sure of this, 
just as the engineers keep the “show- 
men” from too-winged flights of 
fancy. Between them, all facts hav- 


ing a bearing on sales are gathered 


12 


minded person with a knack for or- 
ganization of facts and figures. He 
has access to bibliographical sources, a 
contact with engineering-wise inter- 
viewers all over the country and the 
opportunity to control outside re- 
search organizations if needed. 

He conducts the field survey. 

This supplies the all-important out- 
side point of view. It gives the agen- 
cy an unbiased picture . . . of the 
product, of its market, its competi- 
tors, its channels of distribution, its 
sales methods, its advertising. It tells 
the client’s position in the industry, 
what his market thinks of him, what’s 
right and what’s wrong with his and 
his competitors’ products, distribution, 







sales and advertising—all the elements. 

The field survey requires facts to be 
sorted from opinions, trends from no- 
tions. All must be tabulated, charted, 
analyzed and interpreted, to become 
the basis for decisions. 

And oh! those decisions. Looking 
in at the door, you might think a 
civil war had started. There is a blue, 
shimmery haze over everything, and 
explosions. For every ten ideas that 
see the light of day, nine get blasted 
out of the window. 

The tenth—and other “tenth” ideas 
—are then taken out into the field, 
presented to the market they hope to 
sell. Do they make a prospect stop 
and think? Do they answer his needs 
in a way that will make him want to 
buy? After testing like this, the men 
may come back empty-handed, and 
have to start all over again. But the 
knowledge from past mistakes, along 
with possible sus ggestions from the 
field, finally bring things into line. 
And there is the basis for an Adver- 
tising Plan. 

Such a pretty thing, all neatly 
bound, and complete with a Basic Sales 
Idea. It is the result of combination 
thinking, based on facts, the thinking 
of engineering and merchandising peo- 
ple, thinking that seldom could be 
done by any one man stroking any one 
chin behind any one desk, whatever 
his salary may be. 

That’s how simple it is. 

From here on, it’s the job of bril- 
liant copy, eye-compelling art and all 
the tools of advertising to carry this 
through to the salesman, the distribu- 
tor, the prospect, to open up the mar- 
kets uncovered . . . to keep the seller 
enthused, the buyer aware. And while 
this goes on, the combined minds of 
the agency continue to work on the 
account, so that the ideas will never 
go stale and a balanced viewpoint is 
maintained. 

Now, let’s analyze a few current 
Basic Sales Ideas appearing in the in- 
dustrial press. 


Graton & Knight Guarantees 
2°/, Extra Production 

G&K engineers had always believed 
its leather transmission belting to be 
better. Salesmen and jobbers all said 
it was, talking of center stock weight, 
less stretch and fewer take-ups. 

But if the men in the laboratory 
were right, and the belting was bet- 
ter, then in the eyes of a plant super- 
intendent, superior belting would 
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rove itself by increased machine 
peed, ending up with what every su- 
erintendent is interested in—more 
»xroduction per hour. 

So, between the driver and driven 
pulley, was charted the “Bonus Zone” 
—where, with Research Belting, more 
inits of production become possible. 

Instead of selling a commodity, 
therefore, (as belting had always been 
old), G&K now sells a result . . . the 
consumer benefit of increased produc- 
tion. 

Credibility for this is lent by the 
Home of Research,” dramatizing the 
experiments and tests of a laboratory 
said to be the most complete in the 
ndustry. Simple demonstrations with 
trouser-leg or handkerchief show the 
theory behind a specialized process 
that increases the transmission capaci- 
ties of leather. 

And the salesmen were instructed 
to dig up case studies where actual 
dollars and cents, or machine-time 
bonuses, were made by Research Belt- 
ing, to be used in sales calls and in 
advertising and merchandising. 

As time went on, sales responded, 
and now, so many increases have been 
reported that Graton and Knight 
offers a money-back guarantee of one 
or two per cent increased production. 
A statement like this will interest 
even the high-ups, who are not con- 
j cerned with belting . . . so copy in 
Fortune tells it to them—(see accom- 
panying ad). 

This is a Basic Sales Idea created of 
the product, giving it exclusive iden- 
| tity, something a hard-boiled jobber 
will be glad to talk about, yet he’s 
selling an idea instead of a product. 





American Mutual's 3-Profit 
Opportunity 


How may Basic Sales Ideas be ap- 
plied to a service? Let’s see. 

Workmen’s compensation insurance 
policies are pretty much the same, no 
matter which company sells them. 

Mutual companies all offer an an- 
nual dividend. 

Both mutual and stock companies 
sell service. 

And the buying is usually done by 
one man, often through friendship 

salesmen can’t find much of 
inything new to say to him. 

The job here would be to knife 
through this situation somehow to find 
1 Way to upset it. American Mutual 
seems to have done this. 

In a study of the market, the divi- 
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More Basic Sales Ideas 


Emmons Loom Harness Company— 
"Certified Heddles": The ‘Certified 
Tag” . . . backed up periodically by 
an independent testing laboratory, 
gave salesmen an advertising am- 
munition to attack an established 
market 


American Tool & Machine Company 
—"AT&M Design Marches Ahead”: 
With an eye to creating a reputation 
for leadership in the field, AT&M 
switched its selling attack from cen- 
trifugals as machines. Stressing spe- 
cifically engineered jobs to leap pro- 
duction hurdles, save money in manu- 
facturing processes, the slogan be- 
came "“AT&M Design Marches 
Ahead!" So it does 


England Walton Division—"'Sorted 
by Fiber": Never before publi- 
cized, sorting by fiber assures soles 
of equal support and elasticity. 
Photo-elastic pictures show how ac- 
curately-matched and poorly-matched 
fiber constructions vary . . . graphi- 
cally, understandably 


Coppus Engineering Corporation— 
"E.P. vs. H.P.": The only manufac- 
turer of a series of small-power 
steam turbines—up to 150 h.p., Cop- 
pus sells power to fit the job, with an 
equipment and_ installation saving 
over large h.p. machines. It offers the 
buyer the savings of the right Horse- 
Power over Elephant-Power 


dend feature was found to be some- 
what less important as a single factor 
than it had been in the past. But 
American Mutual has a distinctive 
method of safety engineering, work- 
ing to prevent accidents and thereby 
reduce insurance costs. And its doc- 
tors, by specialized rehabilitation of 
injured workers, often save employers 
the services of valuable men. Finally, 
American Mutual has returned a 
twenty per cent dividend uninterrupt- 
edly for fifty years. 

With these facts welded into a fresh 
approach to put a bug in the top ex- 
ecutive’s ear, there was a good chance 
of getting American Mutual into the 
picture more often. 

So these points formed the basis of 
a “3-Profit” story, which has shown 
healthy signs in opening the high-up 
minds through executive publications. 
And over eighty per cent of the sales- 
men, having been shown the idea and 
given a presentation of it to use in 


(Continued on Page 54) 
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1. Consistency and continuity must prevail. 


2. Do not use enclosures showing application 9%. 
of product where the field is broad and all 
types of applications cannot be illustrated. 10, 


3. Return cards do not pay their added cost. 


4. “Fill-ins” do not make letters more profit- 


7. Do not attempt to be funny in your letters. 


13 Points for Profitable Sales Letter Campaigns 


8. Aim for Quality, not quantity in returns. 
Send only good inquiries to your represen- 
tatives for follow up. 

Plan and produce mailings for periods of 
six to nine months or more at a time to 
effect savings. 

11. Don’t hesitate to use productive letters 
. : over and over again. 

5. Concentrate on buying power. 5, Ce eeeieees aavdages 


6. Don’t be afraid to try something new— 


13. Number nine size envelopes will effect 
worth while savings over the use of num- 
ber ten size. 








Edwin J. Heimer, Vice-President, 
Barrett-Cravens Company, Chicago, tells 


@ SUPPOSE we start this little tale 
about sales letters by qualifying all 
statements contained herein as apply- 
ing to the promotion and sale of in- 
dustrial products and specifically to 
This is 


of necessity an essential because the 


materials handling equipment. 


author’s entire direct mail experience 
of some twenty odd years has been 
confined to the industrial field. To 
say that what we have learned in mer- 
chandising Barrett products by mail 
will apply to all products, in all fields, 
is to say that all men, markets and 
machines are alike. Nothing could be 
farther from the truth. 


Consistency a Virtue 

Like any other selling virtue, con- 
sistency is paramount in direct mail. 
If neither an ample appropriation nor 
patience is available to carry on a con- 
sistent campaign, then it is almost 
better not to have any campaign. If 
you cannot follow through with a sec- 
ond, third, fourth, fifth, sixth, tenth 
and fifteenth mailing do not look for 
figures in the order column to justify 
They will not be 


there. Too many direct mail cam- 


the expenditure. 


paigns have ceased just short of one, 


two or perhaps three mailings, to 
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achieve success. And likewise, many 
an order has been lost because the 
salesman neglected to make that 
fourth or fifth call. 

In this connection it might be well 
to state with emphasis that the con- 
sistency referred to here is not the 
haphazard type so often confused with 
the uniform flow of successful things. 
That is to say, to be consistent in 
your direct mail efforts you must have 
a plan or campaign that extends over 
a considerable period of time (prefer- 
ably twelve months) and performs at 
frequent intervals in a staccato like 
manner. To make your first mailing 
this week, your second two months 
hence and your third in August is not 
a consistent campaign. Instead, it bor- 
ders on the hopeless type and will 
hardly bring the dollar volume of 
sales the advertising investment war- 


rants. So much for consistency. 


Letters Most Productive 

In the business of marketing an in- 
dustrial product that has a broad ap- 
plication in many lines of business, our 
experience has proved conclusively that 
letters—plain sales letters—without 
enclosures of any sort, are the most 


This is because any prod- 


productive. 





uct having a broad application ob- 
viously cannot be illustrated to a 
complete extent in a broadside, folder 
or other type of mailing piece. Only 
the most general or widest types of 
application can be shown. Hence, re- 
cipients of the mailing piece who do 
not fall into the classifications of the 
uses illustrated are likely to feel that 
the product has no use in their scheme 
of things. 

Many tests, conducted over several 
years have proven beyond doubt that 
in cases of this sorz, it is far better 
not to illustrate any applications. In- 
stead, merely infer in your letter or 
mailing piece that the application is 
broad enough to conform to any ex- 
isting need. Such a message stimulates, 
rather than retards, inquiries, and 
thereby enables your salesman to call, 
go over the prospect’s requirements, 
and as a result, place your company in 
a position to quote prices. 

In the case of the Barrett-Cravens 
Company, 380 illustrations are neces- 
sary in our general catalog of 124 
pages to do justice to the breadth of 
applications possible through the in- 
stallation of Barrett lift-trucks and 
portable elevators. Imagine, if you 
can (we can’t) a mailing piece that 
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would tell this story. Isn’t it logical, 
therefore, for us merely to infer in 
yur direct mail letters that our equip- 
ment can effect certain savings, and 
thereby stimulate a desire on the part 
of the prospects to want to know 
more? Our experience tends to prove 
this point. 

In fact, the proof goes so far that 
ve have been shown conclusively time 
ind again that we cannot afford the 
‘nclosure of return post cards. They 
do not pay their added costs through 
in increased number of quality in- 
juiries. Letters without return post 
cards produce equally as many in- 
juiries for us. So why use them? 
Notice how the specimen Barrett let- 
ter shown herewith gets around this 
idded mailing cost by suggesting the 
recipient merely sign the original let- 


with such devices as the misspelled 
word, the letter, skipped 
space, perfectly matched “fill-in” and 
the like. No sir! We offer no hesi- 
tancy in letting the world know it is 


smashed 


a “form” letter carrying a message 


We 
couldn’t fool folks this way anyhow 


worth anyone’s time to read. 


—so why try? 
Instead of paying high prices to 
“fill-ins,” 


which seldom do match, you can use 


obtain carefully matched 
a general salutation, set up in saluta- 
tion style like this: 
To the Plant 
Superintendent 
Dear Sir:- 
Put your blue chips on it that the 
superintendent will get a letter so 
addressed, and if your opening is suf- 


ficiently interesting, he will read your 


About Sales Letters 


ter and it. It works 


time. Try it and see for yourself. 


return every 
“Fill-In” Doesn't Pay 
The “fill-in” is 
sary adornment in our direct mail let- 
Test mailings have demonstrated 
§ 


another unneces- 


ters. 
many, many times that the filled-in 
salutation does not increase the per- 
centage of inquiries in sufficient quan- 
tity to warrant the added cost. 

There is logic behind this statement. 
Few advertising minded men today try 
to fool or confuse the good folks on 
their mailing lists with letters that 
supposedly are personal letters—rather 
You 
A few years 


than the “bulk mailing” type. 
don’t have to any more. 
back that was quite the vogue and 
played a rather important part in any 
direct mail campaign involving letters. 
Today we assume an entirely different 
ittitude. We do not make any effort 
to insult the intelligence of any one 


Here is one of Mr. Heimer's typical 
letters which was used as far back as 
in 1935 and is still in service—when 
you get a letter that clicks, keep on 
using it, says Mr. Heimer, and don't 
waste money having them "filled in’ 
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message. Try it and be amazed, just 


as we were. 
Concentrate on Buying Power 


Another interesting and money sav- 
ing idea to inject into any direct 
mail campaign is the concentration of 
effort on plants in direct proportion 
to their buying power. Naturally, a 
small plant employing 100 workmen 
should not receive as many of your 
mail pieces as the company employing 
2,000 workmen. A quick, easy way 
to make this breakdown is to use Dun 
& Bradstreet Companies 


rated $100,000 and over should receive 


ratings. 


more letters or other direct mail mat- 
$25,000. By 
breaking your mailing lists up into 


ter than those rated 
three or four distinct parts, on this 
financial rating basis, you are able to 
concentrate the greater portion of 
your appropriation among the larger 
and more potential buyers, the buyers 
that are most frequently in the market 
Any Barrett 


prospect rated $100,000 or over will 


for your equipment. 


receive twelve letters yearly from us, 
whereas a company rated $25,000 or 
less, will receive only six letters. The 


first year you try this, compare your 
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dollar (direct mail) volume with the 


previous method and be surprised. 


Ignore the Experts 


It wasn’t until we completely ig- 
nored the well-known authorities on 
direct mail that we scarted getting the 
results we were after. Trying to fit 
your problem to the formulae evolved 
by others seldom results in satisfactory 
results. Work up your own formula 
of presenting your product. The ex- 
pert cannot know as much about the 
application and presentation of your 
product or service as you do. His 
formula or method of presentation 
may be successful in one field but it 
is quite likely it will not suit your 
needs. 

Never hesitate to try something 
new—something different, because it 
is the new or different presentation 
that stimulates the greatest interest. 
However, avoid trying to be funny. 
Jack Benny, Fred Allen and George 
Jessel are having trouble enough mak- 
ing people smile; so stick to your knit- 
ting—selling with dignity. 


Quality vs. Quantity 

In going after inquiries, make up 
your mind whether you want quantity 
or quality. It isn’t difficult nor nec- 
essarily an achievement to send out a 
letter that pulls six, eight or even ten 
per cent returns. In the industrial 
field that means quantity. If, how- 
ever, you want inquiries that salesmen 
will follow like the bloodhounds fol- 
lowed Liza across the ice, sacrifice 
quantity for quality. Aim for a half 
of one per cent, three-quarters of one 
per cent or one per cent. 

Quantity and quality seldom travel 
together, and in industrial advertising, 
more times than not, you will have to 
determine which you desire. Our com- 
pany, which requires inquiries more 
than anything else to keep its manu- 
facturers’ agents busy on our products 
(they often handle three or four other 
accounts) insists on quality. There is 
little or no profit in sending “gobs” 
of worthless inquiries to salesmen. 
They soon “‘wise-up” and file them in 


the basket immediately upon receipt. 


Reducing Mailing Costs 


To obtain letters for less money 
from your letter shop without a sac- 
rifice in the quality of workmanship, 
schedule and prepare your mailings 
six to nine months in advance. Many 
advertising men have told me this 


couldn’t be done, yet when pressed 
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Neu Caterpillar Diesel Show 


recently held at the Peoria, Ill., plant, 
and in the picture above are shown a 


@ SIX specially built trucks will 
carry the 1938 Caterpillar Diesel 
Shows to all parts of the country dur- 
ing the spring and winter months of 
1938, thus continuing this popular 
feature of the Caterpillar Tractor 
Company’s promotional activities. It 
is estimated that 80,000 persons will 
see the shows which present cutaway 
exhibits, motion pictures and other 
displays of Caterpillar Diesel engines. 


A preview of the new shows was 


group of executives inspecting one of 
the cutaway models. Left to right 
are: D. G. Sherwin and C. O. Wold, 
vice presidents; E. R. Galvin, general 
sales manager; A. T. Brown, execu- 
tive vice-president; and H. R. Mur- 
phy, manager of the sales develop- 
ment division which plans and pre- 
sents the show in codperation with the 


company’s distributors. 


ONT TE ST 


for reasons, couldn’t specifically state 
them at the time. By preparing this 
work in advance you give the letter 
shop a sizable order which permits 
them to effect savings in costs, part of 
which they will gladly pass along to 
you. 

Just to prove this point, ask your 
letter shop today what their price 
per thousand will be to handle two 
hundred thousand letters for you over 
a period of, let us say, six months, 
provided you gave them a mailing 
schedule and the different letters at 
one time. You are in for a pleasant 


surprise. 


Repeat Productive Letters 


As a final thought, permit me to 
urge you to use your productive let- 
ters over and over again. A _ letter 
used once, if productive, is not dead. 
Do not flatter yourself that recipients 
memorize them, thus making it im- 
possible for you to re-use them. Noth- 
ing could be farther from the truth. 
No one—not even yourself, mem- 
orizes a direct mail letter. Therefore, 
if a letter is productive it can be used 
repeatedly on the same list, month 
after month, year after year. 

On this point we at Barrett-Cravens 


Company know whereof we speak, 
because twenty-two years ago two di- 
rect mail letters were written—they 
were successful, productive—they 
have been used yearly ever since, as 
often as three and four times per year 
and on the same lists. Each time they 
produce inquiries in generous quanti- 
ties, and of a quality type. 

No good advertising matter once 
used is dead. It improves with age. 
True, you may have to polish a sen- 
tence or two now and then to keep it 
up to date, but in its main essential it 
can remain the same for years and be 
productive. You are also urged to try 
this and be prepared for another pleas- 
ant surprise. 

We use penny-saver envelopes for 
one and a half, two or three-cent pos- 
tage. Tests have proven that letters 
mailed in the penny-savers get just as 
much attention. We also use No. 9 
rather than No. 10 envelopes, because 
they are slightly lower in price, and 
when you figure that you are using 
750,000 to 1,000,000 envelopes a year, 
this small saving of just a few cents a 
thousand is worth going after. 

In 1937, we mailed approximately 
800,000 letters—averaging three mail- 
ings per month for twelve months. 
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Typical pieces of the Anaconda campaign to promote modernization of electric circuits in industrial plants. The spread on 


the left appeared in dealer and contractor papers featuring the campaign and urging the trade to capitalize on the drive 


iving the Dealer a Push 


The power salesman and the electrical contractor 


are stimulated to action for Anaconda wire and cable 


with a campaign urging modernization of wiring 


@ ATTEMPTING to 


vast, latent market for wire and cable 


stimulate a 
during the past year, Anaconda Wire 
ind Cable Company found it neces- 
sary to launch a promotional drive to 
break 


inactivity on the part of industry, at 


a “bottleneck” of purchasing 


the same time releasing a flow of elec- 
trical equipment buying that bene- 
htted equipment manufacturers, 
wholesalers and contractors. 

A survey of factory maintenance 
practices through ten years of general 
plant expansion, six years of depres- 
sion inactivity, and the subsequent 
period of recovery, revealed to Ana- 
conda that most manufacturers gave 
little or no thought to their wire and 
cable problems. 

The addition of a new building 
would usually mean the laying of a 
1ew conduit, perhaps a new distri- 
bution center, a few feeders or pan- 
ls, and the plugging-in of the new 
system to the main switchboard. Sel- 
lom, however, was it found that a 


comprehensive survey had been made 





to determine load capacities, locate 
leaks, and check general inefficiency. 
It was not until an actual breakdown 
occurred, with its resultant loss to 
both labor and capital, that most man- 
ufacturers gave any thought to their 
power supply. 

Innumerable instances were found 
where new equipment was purchased 
and ordered installed only to have it 
found that antiquated wiring would 
not stand the additional power load. 
In many cases manufacturers would 
decide that instead of revamping the 
entire power supply they would get 
along without the new equipment. 
Thus, old and make-shift electrifica- 
tion was actually choking the sale of 
equipment and electrical services and 
creating the “bottleneck” that Ana- 
conda hoped to eliminate. 

@ Supplying industry with wire and 
cables, Anaconda felt it was in a posi 
tion to blast the dam of inaction and 
release a flood of sales that would 
benefit not only itself but the entire 


allied industry as well. The obvious 
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preliminary to ‘convincing any indus- 
trial executive that he should spend 
money to modernize his power supply, 
was to conduct an actual survey of his 
plant and discover the leaks and inefh- 
ciencies. 

@ Anaconda therefore set up an elab- 
orate survey system and published it 
in the form of two booklets entitled 
“Industrial Wiring Survey” and “In- 
dustrial Guide for the Selection of 
Wire and Cable.” 


books were charts which revealed the 


Contained in the 


proper wiring and installations for 
every type of industry, and a series of 
blanks for the results of individual 
plant surveys. It was a simple thing 
for manufacturers to take the survey 
results and compare them with the 
charts that revealed the correct cables 
and installations for each type of 
plant. 

After completion of the books, the 
problem of distribution was raised. 
An inspiration, and what probably ac- 
counts for the success of the idea, was 


the plan for extensive industrial paper 
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Typical spread from Anaconda's "Industrial Guide 
for the Selection of Wire and Cable," one of the 
booklets offered in the wiring modernization cam- 
paign. The chart shows how to select proper cable 
to meet conditions of operating exposures listed 


promotion and the extensive tie-in 
with local utilities and wholesalers. 
@ A new system of cables in an in- 
dustrial plant invariably leads to in- 
creased purchases of conduits and ac- 
cessories, wiring devices, safety 
switches, motors and controls, switch- 
boards and accessories, fuses, and often 
increased power consumption. The 
local utilities and wholesalers were 
quick to realize this and were ready 
for any codperation that Anaconda 
could suggest. 

In October, Anaconda opened an 
institutional blast in Business Week, 
Time, and a list of industrial publica- 
tions which included American Ma- 
chinist, Chemical and Metallurgical 
Engineering, Coal Age, Electrical En- 
Engineering and Mining 
News-Record, 
Factory Management and Mainte- 
nance, Food Industries, Steel, Textile 
World. 


fact that Anaconda had cables to sell 


gineering, 


Journal, Engineering 


Copy completely ignored the 


and concentrated on the theme that 
an antiquated power supply was dan- 
gerous and expensive. Manufacturers 
were urged to send for the free book- 
lets that would aid them in making a 
survey of their plants. 

The next step was to reprint these 


advertisements and include them in a 
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Some New Sales Mouies 


@ FOR the first time on record, a 
manufacturer of sole attaching ce- 
& Stevens, 
Inc., Buffalo, N. Y.—is making use 


ment for shoes—Pierce 
of sound motion pictures as a sales 
tool. “Making Good Shoes Better” 
is the title of the movie, which runs 
about twenty minutes 

Aimed at shoe manufacturers, the 
a clear and complete 
which P&S 


solvents are 


picture gives 
story of the way in 
cements and made— 


starting from the raw materials, 
through the intermediate steps and 
tests to the finished product; then, 
hints for correct use are presented by 
shots taken in a shoe factory. 
Distribution of the picture will be 
carried on through the regular Pierce 
& Stevens representatives by word-of- 
mouth. Two direct mail attempts 
have thus far been made to interest 
manufacturers in the cinema, and the 
effort may be repeated, according to 
G. T. Swing, sales manager. The 
mailing piece consisted of a broadside 
which carried “stills” from the pres- 
entation, and a reply card—attached 
to the broadside—asking the recipients 
to arrange for an appointment for the 
showing. Chief reliance, however, is 
being placed on the salesmen who will 
suggest showings. As in most cases, 
there is the physical problem of where 
to show the picture. In most cases 
this is done right in the factory, but 
if the manufacturer wishes to include 
a large part of his personnel in the 


audience, a hall of some kind is rented. 


P&S uses several business papers in the 
shoe field, and mention of the indus- 
trial film has been made in the adver- 
tising. 

The film, in presenting “A Few 
Practical Do’s and Don’ts” in the use 
of the product, goes into detail. Cor- 
rect care of the cement and correct 
application are illustrated. 


New Crane Co. Film 

How valves and fittings give man- 
kind control over liquids and gases is 
revealed in a sound picture entitled 
“Flow” just released by Crane Co., 
Chicago. 

Scenes of rivers in flood, thundering 
waterfalls and then primitive means 
of controlling flow are followed in the 
picture by an_ educational tour 
through the Chicago Works of Crane 
Co., where the various steps in manu- 
facturing with iron, brass and steel 
It shows valves varying 
in size from towering giants to the 


are revealed. 


small faucets used in homes. 


Some of the views of modern 
manufacturing processes are packed 
with drama. A _ fascinating scene 
shows one of the largest drop ham- 
mers in the country striking a block 
of white hot steel with the force of 
8,300,000 foot pounds, shaping a big 
flange in the process. The pouring of 
metal in the foundries offers a striking 
picture. Constant testing and re- 
search activities show how science in- 
sures the maintenance of high quality 
standards. 


series of direct letters to local whole- 
salers, electrical manufacturers, con- 
tractors, and utilities. A different 
letter went to each group pointing 
out how it could participate in the 
promotion. 

@ As enthusiasm and participation of 
local utilities and wholesalers increased, 
Anaconda concentrated its promotion 
on the local angle. Insertions stressed 
the services offered by utilities and 
urged manufacturers to avail them- 
The trick of 
having the local agencies plug the 
Anaconda survey was furthered by 
coéperative industrial exhibits and 
meetings, organization of engineering 
groups to discuss mutual problems, 


selve of such services. 


conducting wiring campaigns with the 


local utilities and development of 





methods to follow local industrial and 
commercial building activities. 

Not only did Anaconda promote 
local services in the advertisements, 
but it assisted the utilities in preparing 
a direct mail campaign and furnished 
them with reprints of its own institu- 
tional promotion. Also, all inquiries 
for Anaconda’s survey books were 
turned over to the local units and such 
lists furnished many valuable pros- 
pects. 

Best commentary on the success of 
the technique of atracking the pros- 
pects from many angles at once, is 
Anaconda’s decision that the broad 
offensive against inadequate circuit ca- 
pacities will continue to key the 1938 
advertising and promotional campaign 
now getting under way. 
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STUART G. PHILLIPS* tells 


his experience in 


Selling a Limited Marhket— 
Economically 


Suggesting a way to approach small groups to try out 
a new item, or a section of a broad potential market 


@ MANY an industrial advertiser, be- 
cause of size or limited market, is per- 
plexed at times as to how to do an 
effective job of introducing a new 
item without a large outlay of money. 
The problem also frequently presents 
itself when there is a desire to “feel 
your way” on a new number by trying 
it out in one market, or a section of 
it, before launching a broader effort. 
Our recent experience along these lines 
may be helpful to others. 

One of our engineers developed an 
improved design for a tube coupling 
which we call the Dole No-Flex Fit- 
ting. It has a number of unique ad- 
vantages which point to a good sales 
potential once the line is rounded out 
and adapted to a customer’s require- 
ments. 

Perhaps there are many prospects for 
this device, but working on the theory 
that a thing is most profitably handled 
if it is, first, right in line with your 
present manufacturing set-up and, sec- 
ond, if you can sell it through your 
established sales organization to the 
same customers already being called on 
for your other products—we planned 
on presenting it to the automobile 
manufacturers. 

There is a distinctly limited number 
of automobile manufacturers, and the 
names of those who would have re- 
sponsibility or influence in connection 


*Advertising manager, The Dole Valve 
Company, Chicago. 





with the adoption of a feature like 
this are readily accessible. Altogether 
we reduced our immediate potential 
down to about sixty to seventy-five 
individuals. We decided that if we 
could interest that group and get two 
or three of them “in the fold” we 
would have this new fitting running 
at capacity. 

@ So that was our marketing problem 
—how to present this new fixture to 
a picked list of engineers, purchasing 
agents and production executives in 
the automotive industry. We wanted 
to have the thing technically accurate 
—yet not make the mistake of pre- 
suming that they knew much of any- 
thing about fittings, because while 
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they may be competent technical men, 
they have so many things to learn 
about that it is a mistake to take any- 
thing for granted. 

Now, to get our story over to these 
men, we decided to put it up in pres- 
entation form neatly bound in a flex- 
ible leather cover imprinted with the 
name of the recipient in small gold 
letters, but with no advertising matter 
whatever. The folder included tissue 
fly-leaves, six pages of eighty-pound 
stock planographed in black with sim- 
ple lines in red for a touch of color, 
and one spread sheet in the back com- 
bining all illustrations used on other 
pages. 

We started our story with an in- 
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formal introductory page telling how 
we went to work on the fitting—that 
it was the result of years ot experience 
coupled with some special study. Then 
the next six pages of the booklet car- 
ried clear, simple illustrations and 
large smooth-reading type—all about 
our new fitting, what it is, what it 
would do for them, and a chart show- 
ing the results of over 500 compara 
tive vibration tests which proved that 
the Dole No-Flex Fitting, by compari- 
son with other fittings, very definitely 
extends the life of the tube. 

@ Page six of the booklet summed up 
the eight special advantages of the fit 
ting- referred to the Chinese proverb 
regarding the relative merit of pic- 
tures and words, and closed with the 
very important offer of additional sam 
ples and the counsel of our engineers. 

The last page is a folded insert with 
all the diagrams shown together for 
easy comparison. 

Gold imprinting of the names on 
the cover cost ten cents each and was 
1 personalizing feature which we felt 
was very much worth while—the 
theory being that very few people will 
throw away a good looking cover that 
has nothing on it but their own name. 
It seems to be human nature that 
while their conscience won’t let them 
tear out the contents immediately, 
they will lay the book aside for future 
reterence if only with the idea that 
they can later use the cover for per- 
sonal matters—that saves it from the 
waste basket, giving others an oppor- 
tunity to see it and inquire what it is 
all about, etc. 

And now about distributing these 
books—our salesmen handed them per- 
sonally to the men whose names they 
bore—at the same time giving them a 
little orange colored sample bag (with 
our company name on it) which con- 
tained two actual cutaway specimens 
of the Dole No-Flex Fitting so fully 
described in the booklet. | 

Already, as a result of this simple 
campaign, we have three large com- 
panies interested, and we are busy now 
adapting the fitting to their require- 
ments. Meanwhile, others are running 
their own tests to satisty various de- 
partments regarding our claims and 
the possibility of the device fitting 
into their particular set-up. 

The 100 


complete presentations on the Dole 


And now, lastly, the cost. 


No-Flex Fitting, including covers and 
six pages of body in two colors and 
color, 


fetail } 
detailed lliustrations in one 
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Handling the Small Exhibit 


By FORREST J. NELSON 
Advertising Manager 


MACWHYTE COMPANY, 
KENOSHA, WIS. 


handling a 


@ OUR 


small exhibit at the Cleveland Road 


experience in 


Builders Show may be significant to 
other industrial advertisers particular- 
ly as an effective means of securing 
registrations and using small units for 
a display. 

We, like many other manufacturers, 
must keep the cost down on our dis- 
play material and therefore have to 
build exhibits in small units which 
may be used at many shows in order 
to justify the cost. In the one which 
we used at Cleveland, as shown in the 
the accompanying illustration, total 
cost of the entire exhibit, other than 
the services of the girl attendant, was 
approximately $300. The actual cost 
divided by the number of shows at 
which this material has been and will 
be used, will bring the cost per show- 
ing down to about $50, which is very 
economical. 


In conducting our exhibit we ap- 


proached visitors by putting a string- 
pencil on their coats and then ob- 
taining their registration for a steel 
tow rope which we gave away each 
day of the show. This is a special 
automobile tow rope which is made 
for carrying under the seat of a car— 
something which every driver would 
like to have. It is surprising how ef- 
fective this idea really is. At this 
particular show nearly 1,000 persons 
registered at our booth out of a total 
of approximately 27,000 who regis- 
tered at the convention. 

Based on past experience, from the 
standpoint of interest of people stop- 
ping to look at wire rope, which is a 
replacement item on equipment, we 
believe this registration is quite sat- 
isfactory. As a follow-up, we sepa- 
rate the names of those registered ac- 
cording to territories and turn them 
over to our salesmen on typewritten 


sheets for additional attention. 

We had four men in our exhibit at 
all times talking with visitors and 
pointing out the features of our prod- 
ucts with specific reference to appli- 


cations in their fields. 
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planographed from set-up type and 


assembled with individual’s’ names 
stamped in gold on the covers, cost 
$150. All art work, including inked-in 
Typesetting, 


Tot al, 


illustrations, cost $30. 
six pages at $5 per page, $30. 
$210. 

This figure, of course, does not in- 


clude the overhead of our own depart- 


ment, for copyrighting, etc., nor the 
cost of our engineering department for 
original drafting. But, all in all, it 
does seem to us an economical and 
effective way of approaching and sell- 
ing a market which has but a limited 
number of units. We should like to 
know how others handle similar prob- 


lems. 
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By KEITH J. EVANS 
Advertising Manager 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC., 
CHICAGO 


@ EFFECTIVE codperation between 
the sales and advertising departments 
of any firm is essential to modern mar- 
keting. 

Personal selling might be compared 
with the expensive hand-finishing op- 
erations in a factory, while advertising 
and direct mail correspond to the 
machine-made processes. Just as the 
production expert will cut corners by 
using machines wherever possible, the 
trained merchandiser will use adver- 
tising to save the costly personal calls 
and to increase their resultfulness. 

We tell our salesmen that each call 
they make represents an average cost 
of $2.00. Then we point out that 
our advertising gives us a “second 
punch” at the prospect for only ten 
cents—and just as in boxing, it’s the 
second punch very often that turns 
the trick. 

The Ryerson company secures co- 
ordination of sales and advertising 
effort by means of a sales analysis plan 
operated through the advertising de- 
partment. Each account is tabulated 
as to the number of calls made by the 
salesman and the dollar volume under 
each type of product. This informa- 
tion is posted on sheets which are in- 
serted in a “little black book” carried 
by the salesman. 

Referring to this book, the salesman 
is able to tell in advance how recently 
the account has ordered, the amount 
of business, and which products are 
being bought. If the customer is not 
buying from us, in any particular line 
which the salesman knows he uses, the 
book gives this dope. Thus the Ryer- 
son salesman is able to keep close tab 
on his accounts. 

When we started this plan it was 
considered costly and questionable, but 
by the time of the depression it had 
become so firmly established that it 
formed the basis of our intensive ef- 
fort. Today we wouldn’t think of dis- 
pensing with it. 

The divisional sales manager goes 
over each card with each salesman in 


From an address before the Indiana As- 
iation of Industrial Advertisers, Indi- 
napolis, Jan. 13 
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making up his quota for the year. He 
can tell at a glance how many calls 
each account will justify. We know 
that a salesman should make between 
1,800 and 2,600 calls per year. If 
the total goes over the maximum 
when the sales manager has finished 
setting quotas, it is an indication that 
territories need some adjustment. 

The sales analysis record is also the 
basis for our sales promotion follow- 
up. Immediately after each call, we 
urge our men to analyze the call and 
give us follow-up information on a 
special form provided for that pur- 
pose. If some product was overlooked, 
and the salesman thinks there is a pos- 
sibility of a sale from that company, 
he states that fact. Or if the pros- 
pect has shown special interest in a 
product and should have more details, 
we want to know that. 

From these reports, the advertising 

department at Ryerson is constantly 
sending out a stream of letters, per- 
sonalized with the salesman’s name, 
carrying product literature. The 
younger salesmen are particularly sold 
on this follow-up system, and get ex- 
cellent results. To encourage full use 
of the service, the advertising depart- 
ment furnishes each salesman with a 
set of follow-up letters, so that they 
can see how their accounts are being 
contacted in response to data they 
send back to us. 
@ When a salesman tells us that he 
doesn’t need these letters—that he 
makes a sufficient personal impression 
without any help—we tell him: 
“These follow-up letters are of no 
value unless you have really registered 
your personality with the account. 
They are, after all, merely a reflection 
of yourself, and if you haven’t made a 
good impression, don’t use them.’ 
That approach gets results. 


, 


Our sales promotion division also 
coéperates with the sales department 
by cultivating certain prospects di- 
rect. These are our “C” list custom- 
ers, those who buy in small amounts. 
In some cases they are smaller firms 
in a salesman’s territory, or in places 
where we can’t send a man economi- 
cally. The salesman gets a report on 
the “C” sales in his territory, and 
whenever a company buys any rea- 
sonable amount it is transferred to a 
salesman’s account. 






Perhaps th. .nost dramatic example 


of sales and advertising tie-up in our 
business is our present campaign on 
Ryerson Certified Steels. (See I. M. p. 
24, Nov., 1937.) This theme came as 
a result of a market research on cus- 
tomer interest. We had talked de- 
pendability, speed, and _ service. 
Through our advertising research we 
had learned that buyers were develop- 
ing a growing interest in quality. 

In recent years we had been tight- 
ening up on specifications for our steel, 
narrowing down the chemical ranges, 
carbon content and other factors that 
affect performance. This was espe- 
cially true of our alloy steels, but also 
applied to all steels. 

@ To insure acceptance of the idea, 
we prepared an elaborate presentation 
book, liberally illustrated, and asked 
the salesman to take the book out 
with him and go over it page by page 
with every customer and prospective 
customer. (See /.M. p. 13, Jan., 1938.) 
We stressed the fact that this was a 
unique opportunity for him to pene- 
trate past the purchasing agent to the 
general manager or plant superintend- 
ent—the key man protected from 
most sales calls by the purchasing 


agent. One salesman took seventeen 
(Continued on Page 60) 
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Republic Steel Corporation has 
launched a campaign to get distri- 
bution of samples of Enduro stainless 
steel for test purposes. Small pieces 
of the metal, stamped with identifi- 
cations and enclosed in attractive 
envelopes bearing similar informa- 
tion, are being offered to those who 
will request them and state their rust, 
corrosion and oxidation problems 
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R URES—Representing struc- 


ture of various types of literary compositions, 
viewed from the standpoint of reader interest. 

|. In typical engineering reports, scientific 
treatises, patents, etc., points of interest are 
scattered at random throughout an otherwise dull 
text. Such documents are difficult to read in 
their entirety; most readers skip from one point 
of interest to the next. (This structure utterly un- 
suited for sales promotional literature.) 

2. The ideal interest structure for a play, story, 
essay, or address. After an interesting opening, 
the interest is built up gradually until the climax 
is reached, and then there is a quick conclusion. 

3. The structure of a newspaper story. The 
chief points of interest are skilfully packed into 
the opening paragraphs, after which there is a 
gradual diminuendo of interest. Most sales pro- 
motional literature is best constructed according 
to this model. 

4. The structure of a typical technical adver- 
tisement, with three main points of interest: (a) 
Your need (headline, etc.); (b) our product fills 
your need; (c) what you must do to get our 
product. 


@ IN DISCUSSING this particular 
subject, I realize that I am putting 
myself on a very bad spot. Obvious- 
ly, if I have anything worth while 
to say, I must prove my case by do- 
ing two things—I must interest you 
in what I am saying and I must make 
clear just how I managed to do so. 
If I don’t succeed in making this 
talk interesting, you will do anything 
to exclude my words from 
You will let your 


you can 
your consciousness, 
thoughts wander, you will carry on 
whispered conversations with your 
neighbors on more agreeable topics, 
and, if things get too bad, you will 
drift out at the first favorable oppor- 
tunity. 

You will, however, out of courtesy 
and curiosity, give me five or ten min- 
utes before deciding that I am a to- 
tal loss. But no writer of advertising 


literature ever gets such considera- 


tion. He must attract his prospec- 
tive readers’ attention instantly and 
maintain their interest continuously, 


And that, 


for an advertising man, would be dis- 


or he will have no readers. 
aster. Hence, no matter how good 


otherwise an advertisement may be, 


if it does not interest those for whom 
it was intended, it is worthless. 
From an address presented before the 


Technical Publicity Association, New 
York, Jan. 10 
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It’s an easy matter to attract peo- 
ple’s attention. There are a dozen 
different ways of doing that, which 
you will find listed in any good work 
on psychology or advertising. But 
there is only one way to maintain 
their that is 
in them some form of feeling or emo- 


interest, and to arouse 
tion. 


Writers of consumer advertising 
understand this principle thoroughly. 
The advertising pages of our popular 
with fears, shames, 


magazines reek 


desires, and ambitions. But this same 
technique does not seem to apply to 
technical sales promotion. Hysterics 
rarely help to sell rawhide gears or 
water purification apparatus. 

Indeed, the cold-blooded, hard-bit- 
ten consumer of your products, im- 
mersed in the complicated details of 
his job, seems to be as unemotional 
and unimpressionable as a jelly fish. 


No Thrill, No Sale 


But if you think that, 
Show such a man how your 


you're 
wrong. 
product or process will give him a 
more complete mastery of that job 
of his, or how it will really save him 
time or money, and you will give him 
a bigger thrill than the advertiser of 
parfum d’amour ever gave a shop 
girl. 

And you must give him that thrill, 


or he won’t read your stuff. There- 
fore, the first step in preparing in- 
teresting technical advertising mate- 
rial of any description is to determine 
what emotional appeal the product 
or process to be advertised does pos- 
sess for prospective users. 

It has been my experience that the 
official information passed to the ad- 
vertising writer is rarely helpful in 
this respect. Too often, it reflects 
only the factory point of view, and if 
used alone, results in nothing but an 
advertising dud. 

The 
must get beyond design and construc- 
He must know all about his 
customers’ likes and dislikes, their 
joys and sorrows, and their troubles 
and triumphs; and unless he under- 
stands exactly how the prospective 
user of a product is going to feel 
about it, he cannot write copy that 
will strike a responsive chord. 

Facts That Arouse Feelings 

Facts are not interesting in them- 
selves; only the feelings roused by 
Hence, for use 
interesting advertising 
select facts that 


successful advertising writer 


tion. 


them are interesting. 
in preparing 
material, we must 
have emotional value. ; 
To illustrate this point, I may say 
that in preparing this talk I started 


by selecting from the data in my 
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possession those elements that I believe 
will rouse some feeling in you. To 
hold your interest, everything I say 
must, in some way, either please or 
worry you. The moment I discuss 
matters to which you are indifferent 
—that are commonplace to you or 
outside the limits of your concern— 
that moment you are going to think 
ibout something else. To make a 
success of this talk, I must not only 
have access to the right kind of data, 
but I must correctly evaluate your 
reactions to every fact in my posses- 
sion. Otherwise I shall be hopelessly 
wrong in the selections I make. 

The writer of every piece of ad- 
vertising literature faces the same 
problem and must solve it in precisely 


the same way. Unless he can judge 


accurately what facts in his posses- 
sion are, and are not, going to appeal 
to his audience, what he writes is al- 
most certain to be futile. 

So we start every job with a col- 
lection of specially selected facts. 
They are the raw material for the 
finished work. They lie around us 
as the lumber, bricks, mortar, and 
shingles lie around a builder prepar- 
ing to build a house. What shall we 
do with them? How shall we put 
them together so as to create a sat- 
isfactory structure? 


Interest Structures 


I can best explain this next step 
by means of a series of diagrams. 
These diagrams show “interest struc- 
tures,” that is to say, each one rep- 
resents the intensity of the interest 
of a given group of readers at each 
point in a given piece of literature. 

Let us first consider the interest 
structure of a scientific treatise, a 
patent, an engineering report, or other 
document in which the facts are ar- 
ranged in chronological or other reg- 
ular order and wholly without regard 


(Fig. 1.) Such 


to reader interest. 


material is notoriously difficult to read 
ind the interest structure tells us 
why. The points of interest are scat- 
tered at random throughout an other- 
vise dull text, and we have to make 
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a conscious mental effort to proceed 
from one point to the next one. Ob- 
viously, such a structure is wholly 
unsuited for material that must be 
read without effort, as is the case 
with all forms of advertising matter. 
Compare this with a structure that 
is entirely dependent on reader inter- 
est. Fig. 2 illustrates a structure that 
the experience of thousands of years 
has shown to be unsurpassed for gain- 
ing and maintaining interest. It 
starts off in a way that appeals to 
the reader for whom it was intended, 
and then gradually, and without in- 
terruption, builds up with incident 
or data of ever increasing interest 
until the climax is reached, after 
which there is a very rapid close. 
This is the structure of the success- 


Cony 


ful drama, the best selling novel, the 
story that you can’t lay down, the 
readable essay, and the acceptable 
speech. (As I am trying to make 
clear the mechanics of preparing this 
address, I may say that, to the best 
of my ability, I am using this struc- 
ture here.) 

A composition constructed in this 
way is a work of art. Its general 
form must be planned before the text 
is written; during composition every 
element must be fitted accurately in 
its correct position; and every detail 
that does not play a part in main- 
taining interest must be rigorously 
excluded. 

When advertising matter is cast 
into this form, the all-important fea- 
ture is the point of interest at the 
very beginning, which includes the 
title, and the opening sentence. The 
prospective reader is likely to glance 
at this much of the composition, and, 
if during that glance his interest is 
not caught—if, in other words, some 
emotion is not aroused within him— 
he is almost certain to pass on to 
something else. Hence, the necessity 
of knowing what will arouse your 
reader’s emotion. 

That opening sentence is almost al- 
ways the most difficult part of the 
whole composition to write. I have 
found that it may take days to get 
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it exactly right. After that is set- 
tled, the rest of the job is easy. 
Inexperienced writers rarely write in 
accordance with Fig. 2. Their work 
is generally more like Fig. 1. Com- 
mon faults are, a long and tedious in- 
troduction, a misplaced climax, a bad 
anticlimax, and the use of too much 
dull and irrelevant matter through- 
out. The chief job of an editor of 
technical material is, in fact, taking 
copy submitted in Form 1 and forc- 


ing it into some semblance of Form 2. 


The Best Structure for 
Advertising Matter 


The advertising writer must be a 
master of the form shown in Fig. 2, 
but he will commonly use a totally 
different structure — that 
shown in Fig. 3. This is typically 
the structure of a newspaper story. 
The main items of reader interest are 
skilfully gathered together and placed 
in the very first paragraph. Then 
items of lesser interest are added, and 
from then on there is a regular di- 
minuendo of interest. 


interest 


This form is well adapted to news- 
paper use for two reasons: In the 
first place, the reader can get the 
chief points of interest in a hasty 
glance; and, if he wants more infor- 
mation, he can get it by continuing to 
read. Secondly, the editor can fit the 
story into almost any desired space. 
All he has to do is to lop off as much 
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of the tail as he desires. He still has 
a complete story left. Note that this 
lopping process is impossible with a 
composition in the form of Fig. 2; 
cut off the tail of that and you lose 
the most important part. 

This form is also admirably fitted 
for most kinds of sales promotional 
literature—booklets, folders, bulletins, 
articles, news items, and 


It tells the story quick- 


magazine 
many more. 
ly to the reader in terms of his own 
interest. He need only read the first 
part to get the main points involved, 
but further information is at his 
disposal if he wants it. 

But that first part must be inter- 
esting to him, and it must also con- 
vey what the advertiser wants him 
to learn—and it takes a skilful writer, 
who knows what will appeal to his 
reader, to write copy that will do 
these things. 

Advertisements, in the strict sense, 
usually follow this same structure, or 
some slight modification of it. Fig. 
4 shows an interest structure com- 
monly used in technical advertising. 
It has three main points of interest: 
(1) The problem stated; (2) the ad- 
vertised product solves the problem; 
(3) what the reader has to do in or- 


der to avail himself of the solution. 


The Real Secret of 
Being Interesting 


I have tried to make clear that there 
is a technique of being interesting. 
But the real secret of interest lies far 
deeper than this. 


Interest, as I have said, is an emo- 
tion, and, like fear, sorrow, joy, and 
other emotions, is highly contagious. 
If you write about a subject when you 
are extremely interested in it your 
self—when you would rather write 
about it than do anything else in the 
world—you will be sure of convey- 
ing the same feeling to others. But 
if you yourself are indifferent to your 
subject, you will be pretty sure to 
leave others cold. In other words, if 
a writer is to be successful in inter- 
esting other people, he cannot write 
Unless he 
s emotionally excited by his subject, 


in cold blood. himself 
he cannot arouse emotions in his read- 
ers. 

Of course, with most of your work, 
there is no difficulty in this respect, 
you must be interested in it person- 
ally, as well as professionally, or you 
would not be in the technical writ- 


ing business. But there come to all 
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Announcing the New Salesman 


@ THE problem of how to announce 
a new salesman to the field in the 
most effective manner has given every 
industrial advertising manager some- 
thing to think about from time to 
time. It does present an opportunity 
to use something a little out of the 
ordinary in printed matter, but what- 
ever it is, it must be done with dig- 
nity and set up a desirable background 
for the salesman. ~ 

Above is illustrated an idea used by 
The E. F. Schmidt Company, Milwau- 


kee, which received good acceptance 
and caused considerable comment, in- 
dicating its effectiveness. The an- 
nouncement combined a well designed 
folder of heavy stock into which was 
inserted one of the business cards of 
the representative who would later call 
on the recipient. 

Thus, when another of the cards is 
presented by the salesman in person, 
it is readily recognized and his visit 
is automatically tied up with the an- 


nouncement. 


of us jobs that are hard to get ex- 
cited about. There are jobs we not 
only don’t like but we heartily dis- 
like—jobs that we never W ould touch 
unless absolutely forced to do so— 
jobs that seem to be altogether be 
yond our powers. 

What are we going to do in such 
cases, for, after all, our success or 
failure depends upon our ability to 
handle the tough assignments, and not 
the easy ones. 

There is a very definite procedure 
to be followed here. Probably all 
of you know something about it, but 
many of you may not realize the vital 
part it plays in creative thinking. 

First, tackle your job. That is 
often the hardest part of the whole 


process, for it requires a deliberate 
mental effort and that is always ex- 
ceedingly disagreeable. 

Second, study your subject care- 
fully. Plan the work you want to ac- 
complish. Visualize the effect you 
want to produce on your readers. Sort 


out the data that will help produce 


that effect. Try to shape your ma- 


terial into an appropriate interest 
structure. 

lf the task is difficult enough, your 
first bout will probably end in com- 
plete defeat. Your ideas will not 
crystallize; your data won’t fit into 
the plan you have laid out; your 
problem seems insoluble. 

And that may be the result of your 
But if 


you have honestly labored over the 


second bout, and your third. 


job and are really anxious to do it, 
sooner or later, a strange thing will 
happen. 

Some morning, after a day of frus- 
trated thinking, you will suddenly 
discover that the subject you have 
been struggling with has gripped your 
imagination. It dominates your think- 
ing to theexclusion of all other 
ideas. You find that the scope of 
your vision has become enormously 
extended. Ideas—really new ideas— 
crowd into your mind. A sense of 
mastery possesses you. The insoluble 


(Continued on Page 55) 
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Have you ever wondered what the boss thinks you 





might do to be more valuable to the business? 


Here are suggestions which have much significance 


Your New Opportunities 


@ HOW can the industrial advertis- 
ing executive be of greater service to 
his company and to industry in gen- 
eral? What opportunities confront 
him through which he may broaden 
his activities and become more valu- 
able to management? 

Seeking to learn the thought of 
management on these questions, IN- 
DUSTRIAL MARKETING queried a cross- 
section of industry. Some of the an- 
swers are given below. Those given 
by advertising managers themselves 
are offered as the thoughts of their 
chief executives who were addressed. 

W. S. Lister, President, The C. O. 
Bartlett & Snow Company, Cleveland: 
I believe the most effective advertis- 
ing and promotion executive is the 
one who is closely in touch and thor- 
oughly familiar with the developing 
art, as reflected in the product or 
He should 


also have opportunity for contacting 


service of his company. 


the users of that company’s product 
or service, and have some first-hand 
information as to sources of literature 
relied upon by them for knowledge of 
trends and progressive developments. 

The distributor or salesman should 
be regarded as the most extended 
sense-organ of the producing com- 
pany. If he is to function effective- 
ly, he must be as thoroughly integrat- 
ed as possible; and the responsibility 
for this is the function of the adver- 
tising and promotion executive. 

D. E. JENKINS, Assistant to Presi- 
dent, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corpora- 
tion, Pittsburgh: The importance of 
public and industrial relations activi- 
ties in modern business is being recog- 
nized more each day by successful 





business men, and their importance in 
the future will increase with time. 

Market and sales research are the 
mediums through which we can only 
expect to arrive at the scheduling of 
operations in a way that will bring 
about employment without seasonable 
lulls. Sales promotion in all of its 
phases, based upon the information de- 
veloped by market and sales research, 
has great possibilities. 

It is our opinion that advertising 
can be so constructed that the great- 
est benefit can be derived on each of 
the above subjects. 

@ H. K. Fercuson, President, The 
H. K. Ferguson Company, Cleveland: 
The one thought I have tried to de- 
velop in our own organization is to 
the effect that part of the job of such 


FOR BETTER DRIVES 
add this New Catalog to 
Your Reference Books 


DIAMOND 


ROLLER CHAIN 








Diamond Chain & Mfg. Co. puts its 
catalog in reference book category 
by this clever association of ideas 
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men (advertising) is to interpret to 
our own organization the wishes of 
our customers as to the type of build- 
ings we design and build for them, 
and as to the kind of service we give 
during the progress of the contract. 

I do believe that in this thought 
there is gradually developing a way in 
which sales and promotion men can 
work themselves into positions where 
they are regarded by management as 
more than mere overhead, to be cut 
off during depressions, and re-hired 
hastily again on a resumption of good 
business volume. 

In other words, if sales and adver- 
tising men put themselves in the po- 
sition of acting as a go-between for 
customers and their wishes in product 
and service, and the manufacturer 
and his organization, they really be- 
come a constantly and increasingly 
important part of the organization, 
because they will soon find themselves 
in a position to control actually a 
large volume of business. 


@ S. DuncAN Brack, President, The 
Black & Decker Mfg. Company, Tow- 
son, Md.: I am of the opinion that 
the industrial advertising and sales 
promotion executive of the future will 
have to pay much more attention to 
public and industrial relations and 
market and sales research than he has 
in the past. Of course, sales promo- 
tion for and to distributors and their 
salesmen has for some time been con- 
sidered one of the regular functions 
of the advertising executive. 

It is certainly true that with all 
the misinformation being circulated 
about business recently, it is going to 
be necessary for business generally to 
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become more articulate from nere on. 

F. H. Payne, Chairman of the 

Board, Greenfield Tap and Die Cor- 
poration, Greenfield, Mass.: With the 
constantly increasing interest of con- 
sumers in the technical aspects of in- 
dustrial products, new opportunities 
are presented to the promotion execu- 
tive in the technical education of the 
consumer in his product. This dif- 
fers from customer advertising which 
attempts to gain consumer acceptance 
by means of slogans, familiar trade 
marks and general claims of excellence 
and dependability by showing what a 
product should be and how close to 
this idea his own product comes. 
@ The personnel of jobbers, through 
whom we distribute our products, is 
constantly changing. Consequently it 
is necessary to keep them informed as 
to the technical and selling aspects of 
our product. For instance, in our 
business a new metallurgical discov- 
ery, such as a new alloy, means that a 
new material has been placed in the 
hands of industry whose working 
properties are entirely different from 
those of any prevously known metal. 
This means in addition to developing 
a variation in our product, or possibly 
an entirely new product, we must ac- 
quaint the people who sell our tools 
with all latest developments, and give 
them the right kind of sales ammu- 
nition. This is done by contact in the 
held by our sales representatives, by 
means of a house organ which goes 
to some 10,000 jobbers and jobbers’ 
salesmen, and in a number of other 
different ways. 

Cuaries R. Hook, President, The 
American Rolling Mill Company, Mid- 
dletown, O.: The American Rolling 
Mill Company has always believed 
that public and industrial relations 
have 2 proper piace alongside mar- 
ket and sales research. Advertising 
and promotion executives should con- 
stantly carry with them a complete 
understanding of all the intangibles 
that make up the background of their 
company and make liberal use of them. 
Selling the company is as important as 
selling the product. 

G. C. Miter, President, Dodge 
Manufacturing Corporation, Misha- 
waka, Ind.: The key to our success, 
if any, is in our spirit of earnestness 
and attempt to get a spirit of hon- 
esty into our employes and our cus- 
tomers. 

B. B. Wirtiams, President, The 


Cooper-Bessemer Corporation, Mt. 
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A simple, terse piece of copy, de- 
signed to focus attention on combina- 
tion of three important sales features 





Vernon, O.: American industry has 
done a grand job of selling its prod- 
ucts but has neglected the extremely 
important one of selling its policies 
to its employes and the general pub- 
lic. As a result the politicians have 
blamed industry for the depression 
and gotten away with it. 

Industry must look to its public 
and industrial relations and do some 
real advertising and selling in these 
fields. This is quite generally recog- 
nized, I am happy to say, with plans 
and programs already under way. 
Can’t the N.LA.A. give us a hand? 
It would be immensely appreciated. 
@ L. J. Wiscneratn, Advertising 
Manager, Buffalo Foundry and Ma- 
chine Company, Buffalo: H. D. Miles, 
our president, and I believe the indus- 
trial advertising executive can be most 
heiptui to nis organization by extend- 
ing his activities to include the build- 
ing of pubic relations and internal 
good will and loyalty to the company. 
With industry beset with increasing 
competition from without, and the 
convulsions of labor dissension from 
within, the advertising executive can 
and should be a builder of the only 
antidote—good will. 

F. O. Wyse, Publicity Manager, 
Bucyrus-Erie Company, South Mil- 
waukee, Wis.: We feel that the pres- 
ent situation presents remarkable op- 
portunities for the advertising execu- 
tive to aid industry with its public 
and industrial relations problem. There 
never was a more opportune time for 





industry to tell its story, carefully 
and thoughtfully to its employes and 
to the public. Every bit of skill pos- 
sessed by the advertising man should 
be used in his endeavor to help do 
this job. Industry may be at fault in 
not having spent even greater effort 
than it has in the past to educate the 
public in modern economics, and there 
is no time like the present to correct 
the resulting situation. 

In our own company, we are recog - 
nizing this situation by doing several 
things that we have not done before, 
and in some of this work, the services 
of the advertising department are be- 
ing used. The advertising department 
has both made suggestions and devel- 
oped ideas handed to them for devel- 
opment by the management. 

@ In our company, both the sales 
technical department and the advertis- 
ing department codperate with the sales 
department proper to carry on the 
functions of market and sales research 
and sales promotion for and to distrib- 
utors and their salesmen. In one case, 
for example, the advertising depart- 
ment completed a rather comprehen- 
sive survey of the market for a prod- 
uct new to our company. In another 
case a somewhat similar survey was 
made by the salesmen in the field. 
Our sales technical data are prepared 
with due consideration of the needs 
of those who receive them, and the 
written word, upon which we have 
relied very much in the past, is now 
being supplemented by personal pres- 
entation of specially prepared material. 

W. T. Montacue, Manager, Sales 
Planning and Development, Norton 
Company, Worcester, Mass.: If re- 
search has demonstrated its usefulness 
within the walls of a factory—why 
should it not be extended outside to 
our markets and to a consideration 
of the proper methods of reaching 
them? 

Sales research has shown us that 
there is a definite need for better 
planning and codrdination of effort 
in sales promotion for and to distribu- 
tors and their salesmen, especially 
where the product sold is of a highly 
technical nature. The need is for 
greater assistance on matters of 
product application and specification. 
Industrial advertising and sales pro- 
motion executives have a fertile field 
here in which to revise and expand 
their educational and promotional ac- 
tivities with distributors. Any one 


(Continued on Page 55) 
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Howard F. Barrows, Austin-Western am., explains his fascinating '‘actimotive” exhibit at the Road Builders Show 


elling Action inte Exhibits 


Watching the wheels go ‘round will never cease to 


fascinate, and one sure way to get and hold attention 


for an exhibit is to put some life into it with motion 


@ ONE of the most unusual and in- 
teresting exhibits at the Road Show at 
Cleveland last month was the “acti- 
motive” exhibit of The Austin-West- 
ern Road Machinery Company, Au- 
rora, Ill., featuring the company’s new 
motor grader which drives and steers 
on all four wheels. In the insert 
above, Howard F. Barrows, advertis- 
ing manager, is shown explaining the 
device to a fair visitor. 

The miniature grader not only runs 
forward and backward, but also has 
six other motions, including the steer- 
ing of the front wheels, the steering 
of the rear wheels, side shifting of 
blade from right to left and left to 





right, as well as raising the blade and 
tilting at each end. As the grader 
moves around its course various ac- 
tions take place to show the maneu- 
vering of the machine in various con- 
ditions such as removing snow, work- 
ing on oil mix roads, and various oper- 
ations necessary in grading ordinary 
dirt and gravel roads. The movement 
of the materials is shown by indirect 
lights which illuminate transparencies 
indicating how the material is spread 
and where surplus material is left. 

As the machine goes through its va- 
rious movements, synchronized sound 
tells the Austin-Western sales story 
on its No. 99 grader in dramatic and 
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precise fashion. One entire perform- 
ance takes about twelve minutes. 


Mr. Barrows is a firm believer in 
dramatizing the sales story, and pre- 
viously has made effective use of mini- 
ature models of Austin- Western equip- 
ment and pioneered the use of ani- 
mated motion pictures in industrial 
sales work. Those who saw this new 
exhibit at Cleveland declared that it 
paves the way to a new method of 
mass selling. The Marchand Diarama 
and Animation Studio and Scientific 
Engineering Company, Chicago, in co- 
operation with the Austin-Western 
company are credited with its pro- 


duction. 
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Promoting Our Catalog 


By J. S. SESSLER 


Sales Promotion Manager, Wheeler Reflector Company, Boston 


@ WHEELER REFLECTOR COM- 
PANY manufactures a complete line 
of industrial lighting equipment, and 
inasmuch as good lighting is essential 
to all branches of industry and in other 
places such as airports, warehouses, 
docks, gasoline stations, etc., the mar- 
ket for our product is quite wide. 
Wheeler distributed 


exclusively through electrical whole- 


equipment is 
salers, but there are, of course, vari- 
ous groups who influence the purchase 
of equipment before an order is placed 
with a distributor. 

These groups may be classified as 
follows: 

1. Architects and engineers—who 
specialize in planning new or remod- 
eling old industrial plants and who 
specify the type, size, quantity, etc., 
of lighting units necessary. 

2. Lighting service men in power 
companies—who oftentimes influence 
the purchase of lighting 

3. The electrical contractor—who 


g equipment. 


actually buys and installs the equip- 
ment. 

4. The industrial group—plant en- 
superintendents, 


gineers, managers, 


master mechanics, electricians, etc. 
§. Our electrical wholesaler who 
acts as a distributor and whose sales- 
men push our line. 

Our problem is to get our new cata- 
log into the hands of as many men as 
possible in the above five groups. We 
‘want these groups to know we have a 
new catalog showing a complete line 
of lighting equipment that is up-to- 
the-minute in efficiency, design, ap- 
pearance, quality, etc. 

We want them to know the catalog 
contains engineering data that will be 
valuable to them in planning and lay- 
ing out installations—also, that the 
material is assembled in sections and is 
easy to find. All data on floodlights 
is assembled in one section of the cata- 
log. All equipment for use with mer- 
cury vapor lamps is in another section, 
etc. 

In other words, we want them to 


realize that when they receive a 
Wheeler catalog, they have up-to-the- 


minute information on a line of equip- 
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TO THIS PLANTS LIGHTING PROBLEM 


REFLECTORS 





Wheeler Reflector Company used this 
copy treatment to feature its catalog 
and emphasize its usefulness in work 





ment that will meet practically any 
industrial lighting requirement. 


Previous to the issuance of our 
new catalog, we had a seventy-two- 
An at- 


tempt was made to keep this catalog 


page saddle stitched catalog. 


up-to-date by issuing corrected pages 
to the trade, but due to the fact that 
there were no means of binding these 
pages in the catalog, we found that 
our wholesalers could not keep their 
catalogs up-to-date. 

@ Our new catalog contains 182 pages 
of information about our equipment 
and eighteen pages of engineering data 
information, making a 
Many new and re- 


and _ general 
total of 200 pages. 
vised lines of equipment are shown 
and all material is sectionalized. New 
and larger cuts were used throughout. 

This catalog is issued in two sizes— 
8 '4x10 inches and 7x5 '% inches. The 
larger size is sent to architects, engi- 
neers, wholesalers, large contractors, 
industrial plants, and lighting 
men. The smaller pocket size catalog 
is used chiefly by contractors, sign 
companies and small industrial con- 
cerns whose purchases are limited. 
This small catalog has proven to be 


service 


very popular and we have received 
many favorable comments on it. 

Our first mailing ef catalogs was 
sent to our wholesalers throughout the 
country. Approximately 2,500 of our 
jobbers’ salesmen were sent a copy of 
our large catalog complete with trade 
discount sheets. We keep a very ac- 
curate list of our jobbers and their 
salesmen, thereby reducing to a mini- 
mum the waste which might normally 
be expected in such a list. 

Catalogs sent to all other groups 
are sent out only on request. 

A personal letter is sent to every 
person requesting a catalog informing 
him that we have an experienced staff 
of engineers who will be glad to assist 
him by recommending and furnishing 
blueprint layouts for any installations 
on which he would like help. We also 
give him the name of our representa- 
tive in his territory, etc. copy of 
this letter is sent to our salesman. 

All of our salesmen and jobbers are 
provided with catalog request cards 
which they send to our Boston office. 
Each card is checked against our mas- 
ter file where every holder of a large 
Wheeler catalog is recorded. In this 
manner we prevent duplication. 

Our own salesmen send in lists of 
the important industrial concerns, ar- 
chitects, 
in their territory whom they want to 


engineers, contractors, etc., 
receive catalogs. 
@ After covering all of the requests 
for catalogs which were sent to us by 
our salesmen and jobbers, we had the 
catalog described in the “New Litera- 
ture” sections of various business pa- 
pers. As a result of the hundreds of 
requests received from these catalog 
descriptions, I am convinced that this 
is one of the finest methods of secur- 
ing leads for salesmen, as well as get- 
ting added distribution of catalogs. 
We are featuring our catalog in 
some of our business paper advertise- 
ments and the results obtained have 
been very satisfactory. We are also 
covering architects, engineers and in- 
dustrial plants in various sections of 
the country by direct mail. Requests 
for catalogs as a result of this cam- 
paign have averaged about five per 
consider pretty good. 
We know our new catalog is reach- 


cent which we 


ing the groups in whom we are inter- 
ested, and, judging from the many 
thousands of requests received since it 
was issued, we believe that our busi- 
ness paper and direct mail advertising 


is doing a good job for us. 
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Are You Out to 
Sell Goods in 1938? 


@ HEADLINE 
Age a few weeks ago—‘Frigidaire’s 
Fighting Copy Breaks Feb. 22.” The 
First paragraph of 


from Advertising 


italics are ours. 
this news item said, “Somewhat ahead 
of the normal schedule, ‘the fighting- 
est Frigidaire schedule ever released’ 
will make its Feb. 22. 
‘Save all four ways—or you may not 
save at all,’ rather grim copy will warn 
those interested in economizing on cur- 
rent, food, ice and upkeep.” 

Frigidaire is out to sell goods in 
1938! 

That started our old grey heads 
buzzing. Questions kept popping up. 
“How many industrial advertisers are 
out to sell goods in 1938? How many 
are really out doing something about 
it— with fighting schedules — with 
fighting copy — aggressive, construc- 


appearance 


tive, and optimistic thinking and ac- 
tion? How many?” 

First step in finding out was a 
further look to see what the refrigera- 
tor and radio boys, and other appliance 
manufacturers were doing in the dealer 
and merchandising papers. To see if 
they, too, like Frigidaire, were all 
wound up and raring to go. Their 
dealer advertising is business paper ad- 
vertising, and a fair place to start for 
a comparison. 

We found Frigidaire immediately. 
No, they found us. With—‘A Train- 
load of Selling Ideas!” The story in 
this page—“Now headed for 36 fac- 
tory-conducted sales conventions from 
coast to coast—12 railroad cars carry- 
ing the three Frigidaire Convention 
Crews and complete equipment needed 
to present Frigidaire’s 1938 Sales Pro- 
gram to the Frigidaire Selling Organ- 
Truly an entire trainload 
of selling ideas! The entire ad bubbles 
over with pep and enthusiasm. 


ization!” 


The same selling spirit is behind 
Kelvinator. “Gangway! — For the 
Champion Ice-Maker—it’s that sen- 


That’s the 


streamer across the top of a spread 


sational 1938 Kelvinator.” 


packed with facts and driving force. 
One panel within the ad is particu- 
larly strong. “Quick Digest of News 
About the Product,” it’s labeled, and 
inside of it are tallied off seven neu 


features. That moves merchandise. 


Leonard hits hard with—‘Mister— 
This One Is a Natural!” You might 
call this a “Flash” spread, The copy 
is broken up into five parts—covering 
tests, the product itself, new features, 
the national advertising, and the profit 
plug for action. “Flash! Flash! Flash!” 
That’s the way these points are driven 
home. 


@ Radio manufacturers and other ap- 
pliance folk are right in the midst of 
the sales fray, too, and loving every 
minute of the battle. G E Radio off 
to a flying start on its mew 1938 
“Touch Tuning” models. A _ two- 
color page carries a lift with thirteen 
new features. They register. RCA 
plugs tubes in a page wisely headed, 
“RCA Means Profit to You!” West- 
inghouse heralds the coming of its 
new ‘“Kitchen-Proved” range in a 
bright, bold, red and black bleed page. 
“Cooks Fast” — “Cooks Better” — 
“Saves Money” they say, and it’s be- 
lievable. Believable because the copy 
tells you that the range has actually 
been “‘Kitchen-Proved” in 103 typical 
U. S. homes for three solid months. 
Maybe that isn’t impressive! 

The fighting spirit of this whole 
electrical field is best expressed by a 
page of the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
headed simply, ““Let’s Go!” How many 
manufacturers selling to industry are 
imbued with that spirit right now? 
This isn’t meant to be a sermon. We 
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merely wonder how many sellers to 
industry are ready with mew products, 
or old products revitalized with new 
features and gadgets? There’s the first 
large lesson to be gained from the elec- 
trical crowd. Heavy emphasis on the 
new and superior product available. 
Most people must know that a great 
deal of industrial equipment takes too 
long to obsolete itself. A pump that 
lasts twenty years might be swell for 
the buyer, but tough for the seller. If 
industrial manufacturers were on their 
toes, they individually would become 
their own greatest competitors by 
honest obsolescence of their old equip- 
ment through intensive mew product 
development. That, however, is a very 
special subject for special work. 
@ Who in the industrial field is urging 
its sales and advertising departments, 
“Let’s Go!”? Who has an honest-to- 
Jake 1938 sales and advertising pack- 
age? A package that not only empha- 
sizes the mew, but bears down heavily 
with heaps of cost-savings data, tests, 
testimonials, and successful case 
studies. That, to our thinking, is 
1938 advertising! Who is using it? 
Ohio Brass comes into the limelight 
with a three page, two-color job— 
“Four Problems—Your Answers.” This 
effectively introduces several mew in- 
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sulators — the “Huskitype” which 
solves two of the problems in the field 
—and the “Smogotype” and ‘“Clamp- 
top” which take care of others. (In 
Mister 


“Smog” is a blend of smoke and fog. ) 


case you care, Webster says 
Still thinking of mew things, we are 


stopped by General Electric’s color 
page—"“Now combined Versatol Per- 
formite and Tellurium—a Long-Life 
Nonmetallic Cable.” 


product development which brings a 


This is a meu 


superior type of cable into the field, 
and one which opens up new customers 
for G-E. 
strongly. 
@ Here’s Cutler-Hammer with a neu 
C-H Fuseless Main Switch. A color 
page claims, “Meeting the Needs of All 


The ad presents the case 


Four,” referring to the utility com- 
pany, the wholesaler, the contractor, 
and the householder. And, speaking 
of switches, Pass & Seymour also use 
a two-color page to announce not one, 
but four mew switches, for the low 
price market. Ad concentrates profit- 
ably on product pictures and new 
features. 

Filter 
siderable interest with its page—‘‘For 
the First Time Multi-Stage Automatic 


American Air arouses con- 


Air Cleaning.” This mew air condi- 
tioning development is well-illustrated 
and presented in this page, but most 
decisive are those words, “For the 
First Time.” 

Nicholson File very compactly dem- 
onstrates the selling momentum built 
up by mew product development. It 
has a mew, patented tooth construction 
for its files with reserve cutting edges. 
Naturally, lower filing costs are a di- 
rect result. Good comparative micro- 
photographs of old style and new 
teeth 


factual copy do the rest. 


style plus straightforward, 
Nice going, 
Nicholson! 

Bakelite was born as a new product, 
and has had many offspring since. A 
Bake- 
lite baby—“New—Transparent Bake- 
lite Molded!” (Over in the field of 


chemical engineering is where you see 


current page announces a mck 


new product development sizzle along 
at rapid-fire pace.) It’s not too hard 


to write good copy for this mew Bake- 
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lite, you have something real to bite 
into. It gets credit for doing the job 
the direct, simplest way. 

If you can’t improve your product 
—if your factory manager won’t let 
his advertising manager design a new 
product—then take a tip from an out- 
fit like Victor Saw Works. 
ably having no reason to redesign its 
line of hack saw blades at this time, it 
and modern metal 


Presum- 


did design a neu 
box, and did two pages worth of talk- 
ing about it in a recent advertisement. 
Copy is full of good, solid “owner 
benefits.” 

So much for the emphasis on the 
new. That is, so far as product or con- 
tainers are concerned. The other way 
to do your 1938 copy job, and do it 
right, may well be through a neu 
sales approach. That might easily come 
from your standard product, but with 
sales pluses built in with it back at the 
home office, and merchandised, adver- 
tised, and sold that In other 
words, a complete package of product 
This may re- 


solve itself down to a new slogan, or 


way. 
wrapped in sales idea. 


interrupting idea, or basic sales idea 
(or whatever you want to call it) 
around which a new campaign can be 
built. Or it may bring to light new 
case studies, stories of real dollars and 
cents savings, or extra profits from the 
use of your equipment. Let’s look for 
some of these . . 
@ Briggs & Stratton—Does a swell 
job selling gasoline engines to electrical 
dealers interested in the farm market. 
“Here’s Where You Can Increase Sales 
Now” is what the page says, and 
there’s plenty of good copy to back up 
that headline. 

Taylor Instrument—Wraps up a 
page in a great, big headline, but what 
a headline! ‘Mill Cuts Costs $6280 a 
Year!” This is a grand case story, and 
the copy is worth the reading. 

Clipper Belt Lacer—The old Colonel 
speaks words of wisdom in one of its 
recent pages. Says he, “Lace Tapes 10 
Times Faster with Clipper Hooks. . . 
and get Far Better Performance, too.” 
Copy tells you all about it. Okay, 
Colonel! 

Johns-Manville — Fine, “Life-style” 
spread of pictures and words relating 
to the many advantages of Transite 
Conduit, and Korduct. The story— 
“Behind These Scenes . . . One Answer 
to the Problem of Cutting Distribu- 
tion Costs.” Twelve excellent pictures 
of actual installations each tie up with 
a block of copy emphasizing a single 


point, i.e., “Low Installation Costs” — 
“Rot and Decay Proof’”—and so on. 


If you can drop your pencil 
long enough, M. O. Bogart, of 
J. Walter Thompson agency, 
why, come out and take a bow. 

Shell Oil—One of the best lubrica- 
tion case studies we've seen. A two- 
color page on their coal mine lubri- 
cants headed, “Their “Cure-All’ Cost 
Them $10,000!” The copy tells the 
story of a situation Shell engineers 
solved after a certain mine had lost 
$10,000 through the use of a so-called 
“cure-all” lubricant. A most convinc- 
ing piece of copy 
@ American Engineering—A color 
spread on the Taylor Stoker in one of 
the power papers deserves notice here 
because of the intelligent way the re- 
serve capacity of the product is pre- 
sented and capitalized on. An excel- 
lent type of presentation to an engi- 
neering audience. 

Troy Engine — Hats off to 
Alan Bridgman Sanger, New 
York agency man, for the spread 
—*Y, Cent per Kilowatt Hour 
Power Cost. Why Not in Your 
Plant, Too?” 

Left-hand page devoted to what 
must be a new high in booklets— 
“How 43 Leading Concerns and Insti- 
tutions in 29 Different Industries Cut 
Power Costs for Driving 19 Different 
Types of Auxiliaries to an Average of 
'4 Cent Per Kilowatt Hour.” What 
a story! Three highspot paragraphs on 
the facing page outline some of the 
facts on these cases, and lead the read- 


If Troy 


doesn’t get a scad of these back, we’re 


er into a nice handy coupon. 


going to feel mighty unhappy about 
the whole thing. 

Boost-of -the-Month — To 
Pumps—One of the very few pump 


Deming 


advertisers we've noticed (since our 
pump study) who has been getting 
the “dollars and cents” up in the head- 
line. A current half-page brings read- 
ers to life with—“$1795.46 Saved! ... 
in One Year by a Deming Turbine 
Pump.” 
figure necessary to show the whole 
case. We like. 

Skilsaw—‘Saved $24 a Day with 
Skilsaw Groover Saw” is a_ headline 
that sells goods. 
story. Nothing like a genuine and di- 
rect appeal to the old pocketbook. 


Text is complete with every 


Another good case 


Benjamin Electric—A color page 
that states, “8 Times More Light Yet 
No Glare to Cause ‘Afternoon’ Eye 
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Large Shipbuilding Program to Start 


This Year Under Subsidy Agreements 


63-Ship Program by Private Operators 


Assured in Next Five Years 


Shipbuilding Now at 700,000-Ton Mark 
A Sixteen-Year Peak 











HE shipbuilding industry, already at a 16-year peak, is moving 

rapidly forward to a record period of activity—involving the 
greatest peace-time ship construction program in the nation’s history. 
Approximately 700,000 tons of construction are now under way, with 
nearly 200,000 more tons expected in the first few months of this 
year! And a 63-ship program by private ship owners is taking shape 
under subsidy agreements—with additional tonnage assured from the 
Maritime Commission, Navy, oil companies and other sources. Here 
is a market that offers a record volume of business—a market in 
which vigorous sales and advertising efforts will prove exceptionally 
timely and profitable. 


The medium of acknowledged leadership for contacting the marine 
men with buying power and influence is Marine Engineering and 
Shipping Review. It stands first by any yardstick . . . paid audited 
circulation . . . editorial quality . . . reader interest . . . value to adver- 
tisers. It is the only marine publication that is a member of both 
the A.B.C. and A.B.P. An aggressive advertising campaign in Marine 
Engineering and Shipping Review will be a strong influence in trans- 
lating increased shipbuilding into orders for your company. 


Marine Engineering 
and Shipping Review 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corporation 
30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 





Data Available 
On Request 


Write for more detailed information 
on the marine market . . . the com- 
panies involved in the 63-ship pro- 


gram ... the plans announced so 
far for starting construction this 
year ... detailed data regarding the 


700,000 tons of shipbuilding now 
under construction or on order, show- 
ing the shipping companies, vessels 
and shipbuilders involved . . . and 
information regarding additional con- 
struction pending, such as tankers, 
naval vessels, etc. 


Include in your request more infor- 
mation regarding the three-fold sales 
service rendered by Marine Engi- 
neering and Shipping Review to its 
advertisers, namely: 

(1) The publication itself, its cir- 
culation, editorial quality, reader in- 
terest, etc. 


(2) Its Weekly Bulletin of advance 
information featuring reliable, au- 
thenticated news items on new ship- 
building, reconditioning and repair 
activity and other marine develop- 
ments. 


(3) The Marine Directory, listing 
ship operating and shipbuilding com- 
panies, their equipment and names 
of important officials. 














































W. Adams St., Chicago Washington, D. C. Los Angeles 





San Francisco 
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Terminal Tower, Cleveland 
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/ ‘HE language of the 26 great Process Industries 
is a peculiar one. It is full of odd names with- 
out meaning except to the initiate . . . complex 
formulas with mystical empirical power . . reams 
of tables and graphs. Yet the men who live and 
work within the confines of this language control ya 
the destinies of 26 great industries that spend about \ 


six billion dollars a year in order to stay in business. 


18,000 of these men read and are guided by 
INDUSTRIAL and ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY 


. .. for we speak their language. We cover all that 





is happening in all of the industries with complete 
details of the operations involved. We go ahead 
of the industries . . . to point the way to future 


achievement. 














INDUSTRIAL AND E 


332 West 42nd Street 1133 Leader BRIO s 
New York City Cleveland, ¢ 











or Instanee... 
HOT DOG INDUSTRY REVOLUTIONIZED 


Here is an actual sample of how one article in INDUSTRIAL 
and ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY sets the wheels of industry 


turning. 


We carried the first article about the skinless frankfurter . . . 
a 4-page technical discussion entitled “Cellulose Sausage Cas- 
ings’ by Henderson and Dietrich in the November 1926 Indus- 
trial edition . . . and in less than eight months hard-boiled 
investment bankers were urging their plants to spend a sizable 
amount of money to get in ahead of the rest of the field. 


Why? Because these bankers saw the article—asked for 75 
extra copies——and away they went to profits on the solid founda- 
tion of this one I&EC article. 


Came the deluge 


To set up this new development in practical operating form 
required new materials—new machinery. Of course the 
primary requirement was cellulosic tubing. But new stuffing 
machinery, new handling equipment, cutters, a new aging line- 
up, new wrappers, and an entirely new specially-designed de- 
skining machine were also needed. For the essence of this 
new process was that the cellulose skins were removed after 
the sausages were aged to solid condition . . . and went to 
market in a nude and skinless condition. 


We believe it is reasonable to assume that IXEC—the source 
of the fundamental data—was also the source for buying in- 
formation. For the publication that speaks the language of 
the process industries in its editorial pages will naturally be 
regarded as equally authoritative in its advertising pages. 


a 

So what? 

So—consider what I&EC advertising can do for you when 
any issue—any article—may set an entire industry off on a 


wave of buying. 


We could tell you other stories of new markets created in a 
similar way—paint and varnish, rubber, plastics, textile finish- 
ing. For more facts about this publication and the fields it 
serves, simply write or telephone our advertising offices. 











5830 Market Street 


Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Cal. 
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WEERING CHEMISTRY 


10 So. Michigan Ave. 
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A baie” 


THE CHEMICAL 


cw 


Being an account of the wonders that 
come to pass in the February Indus- 
trial edition, with due regard for our 
limited understanding of things 
chemical. 





“The February Industrial edi- 
tion will feature five articles in a 
symposium on Chemical Utiliza- 
tion of Petroleum Hydro-car- 
bons.” 

The word Symposium is not pri- 
marily chemical—it is one of the 
Greeks’ famous tribe—and means “‘a 
drinking together”. In this Febru- 
ary issue, however, our 18,000 read- 
ers do not get together and quaff 
gasoline—but they do get together 
for some pretty serious thinking 
about waste gases from wells and 
cracking stills and how to use them 
economically to make alcohol, sol- 
vents, maybe even rubber. 


ow 


“Professor Bridger and H. A. 
Webber contribute a paper on 
Dephlegmator Efficiency.” 

That Dephlegmator is another 
tough one—but the whole thing is 
simple. It means a device to turn 
vapors into liquids—very important 
in the making of whiskey, for ex- 
ample. And in almost every branch 
of the process industries, the busi- 
ness of changing liquids to gases and 
vice versa is tremendously important. 
Anything that makes this little trick 
easier, cheaper, more controllable, is 
likely to bring on an outburst of 
equipment buying. 

ow 
“Hydration of Propylene under 
High Pressures.” 

There is another lung-stretching 
phrase with a hidden importance. 
Translated, it means “How to add 
water to natural gas and get alcohols 
and solvents cheaply”. It isn’t easy. 
It involves pumps and compressors 
and high-pressure vessels and all 
manner of gadgets. But here is one 
of many investigations along the line 
that has brought us synthetic resins, 
new paints, window-cleaning sprays, 
and similar common miracles. With 
more to come in the future. 






Fatigue!” should certainly sell light- 


ing equipment. When this happens to 
§ equi PI 


be an actual case, Philco—there’s 
double strength. 

Jaeger Mac hine—Wins a lot of 
friends with a half-page in color that 
claims, “10 Advantages not found in 
any other paver—Cuts your costs and 
lays a smoother road.” Copy is the 
Ten Advantages. 

Fulton Sylphon—Capably sells the 
completeness of its temperature regu- 
lators in a page headed, “Nothing Else 
to Buy.” That gets across. 

Baker-Raulange—Uses the same sort 
of thinking to good advantage. In a 
two column ad talking about a fork 
easily, 


truck it says simply and 


“Triples Space.” Twelve lines of easy- 
to-read copy tells who and how, and 
offers you the same opportunity. 

@ Graybar—Well executed page sell- 
ing the advantages of “Unified Pur- 
chasing” of electrical equipment. Head- 
ing—You Save when you Simplify.” 
Graybar carries 60,000 products of 
nearly 300 leading electrical manufac- 
turers, it says, and it ought to be easier 
and more economical to buy from 
Graybar. Makes sense to us, it does, 
it does. 

Armco—Does a bit of nice plug- 
ging for a new Pipe Handbook in its 
page—"‘How to Save Money on Your 
Next Pipe Job.” Copy sells pipe—ex- 
cept the last paragraph, which sells 
the booklet. A very workmanlike ap- 
proach to the particular problem. 

Socony-Vacunm—Back side of an 
insert in a mining paper says, ‘““How to 
Curb Repairs and Gain Profits Per 
Ton!” A_ good headline today, but 
shades of 
than hoot, the whole advertising world 
will be overworking it tomorrow. We 


Dale Carnegie, and surer 


find other things about this insert that 
are praise-worthy, however, Socony- 
Vacuum’s “4 Savings Equal Lubrica- 
tion Profit,” for example. And the 
front side called, “Lubrication Engi- 
Good pic- 
terse cap- 


neering,” has a lot of stuff. 
tures—short, pointed copy 
tions lettered in bold script—‘Here’s 
the Idea”—‘““This Reason”—etc., etc. 

This is one of the best jobs 
we've seen done yet on lubrica- 
tion engineering. The man on 
the J. Stirling Getchell, Inc., 
staff who wrote it did all right 
for himself. 

There is a tremendous scarcity of 
the kind of advertising we have been 
reviewing here. Such a scarcity, in 
fact, that it would be rough, tough, 
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HOW T0 CURB REPAIRS ano 
GAIN PROFITS PER TON ! 


unvew \ 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., mc. Gs 


and nasty, and not too useful to pick 
out the many wishy-washy, weak- 
kneed pages we passed by, and rip 
Maybe we’re being pret- 
ty obvious, or even a bit presump- 


them apart. 


tuous to warn such advertisers that 
it’s going to be harder than ever to 
get away with such tripe this year. 
1938 is going to be a good year, but 
it’s going to be a tough one for sell- 
ing. That means a bigger, more im- 
portant job for advertising than ever 
before. 

If you really feel your markets have 
been shrinking because of the mys- 
terious Repression, or whatever it’s 
called—then, obviously, you’ve got to 
get a bigger slice of the pie merely to 
Like Alice- 


friend, 


maintain present volume. 
in-Wonderland’s old _ girl 
you've got to go like blazes just to stay 
If that doesn’t 
demand strong, hard-hitting advertis- 


right where you are. 


ing, why then it’s time to melt up 
your old electrotypes—pour them in 
your shoes—and fall backwards off 
the nearest dock. 
or are you out to sell goods in 

1938? . 
How to Buy Valves 

Mr. Whiffletree delivered himself of 
a large-sized snort, a snort of mingled 
contempt and annoyance. If it wasn’t 
one thing it was another, and this 
time it was valves. Here he’d been 
buying valves from the same firm for 
years, and now they were beginning 
to go sour on him. A valve, of all 
things, ought to be fairly free of 
trouble, but trouble was what he was 
having with these valves which had 
become pretty much standard practice 
about his plant. In fact, he had been 
specifying this one brand for so long 
that he was by now completely out- 


of-touch with the valve situation, 
which is just the way The Copy 
Chasers want him to be. 

So there he is—he’s determined to 
be through with that familiar brand 
(which is, of course, for our purposes 
fictitional), but no other valve manu- 
facturer comes to mind. So (and in 
case this sounds funny, it’s just be- 
cause we want to point a moral)— 
so he reaches over to the pile of in- 
dustrial publications on the table next 
to his desk and pulls out the ones 
which—to his mind—should be help- 
ful in deciding on which brand to 
buy. (After all, a magazine that car- 
ries advertising, should perform that 
service, shouldn’t it?) 

And the first magazine he pulls out 

of the pile is Power—the January is- 
sue it so happens (chiefly because The 
Copy Chasers go to press early). Now 
maybe what he should have done was 
to refer to Thomas’ Register or 
Sweet’s—but they are heavy tomes, 
and Mr. Whiffletree has been having 
a bit of the misery lately in the small 
of his back. 
@ Anyway, he begins to thumb 
through this issue of Power in order 
to locate some suggestions on blow- 
off, check, gate and plug valves. An 
unsophisticated soul, he had always 
supposed that the reason for advertis- 
ing was to sell—and sell is the other 
half of buy, which is what he wanted 
to do. (Stop us if we’re wrong.) 

So he takes out pencil and pad and 
makes notes as he goes through the 
magazine. When he gets through 
(just to be fair about this) he tackles 
Power Plant Engineering. And twenty 
minutes later, here’s what he had writ- 
ten down on his pad: 

Clees—make forged steel blow-off 
Repack under pressure. Grad- 
OK, solid water. 
Forged steel stop valves. 1500 lbs.— 
850° F. Special—2500 lbs. W.S.P. 

Fairbanks—see ad torn out. (Note: 
Mr. Whiffletree found so many fea- 
tures to read that he decided to tear 
out the ad and read it later. It was 
a good starter for Fairbanks, but the 
ad was misplaced, and Mr. Whiffletree 
couldn’t remember a single thing from 
his very sketchy reading of it.) 

Reading-Pratt ~ Cady—baloney. 
(Note: Standards” and 
“Exacting Service” scared him off— 
he being a simple soul.) 

Edward—baloney. (Note: He never 
got any further than “years of study,” 


(Continued on Page 50) 


valves. 
ual blow-down. 


“Precise 
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The Great Need for 
Advertising Research 


@ SCANNING through a fishing tackle cata- 
log impresses one with the fact that successful 
results of the angler must depend greatly upon 
the kind and hue of tackle he uses. This million 
dollar business has been built up by developing, 
as a result of tests, various types of lures for spe- 
cific uses, and if advertising may be referred to as 
a form of fishing—for business—then perhaps a 
lesson may be drawn from the applied science of 
fishing tackle design. 








Without any intent to classify buyers of indus- 
trial goods as a kind of fish, it should be reason- 
able to believe that they have as much intelligence 
and perhaps react to a passing flash in much the 
same manner. In other words, buyers react and 
“go after” only those things which get their eye 
and appeal to their interests sufficiently to cause 
them to find out what it’s all about. And the 
advertising copy which is intended to attract 
and engage the interest of the buyer should be 
designed to catch the attention of the particular 
type of individual who represents a buying in- 
fluence. 

Thus we have need for more types of copy 
and advertising literature than one. What ar- 
rests the passing glance of the engineer or master 
mechanic is not likely to gain the attention of the 
chief executive whose interest must be aroused 
through an entirely different approach. This 
situation, while generally recognized, is given too 
little consideration in the average industrial ad- 
vertising program and should be corrected by a 
study of copy approaches with reference to the 
special classification of individual it is desired to 
influence. 

Much consumer copy is based on psychology— 
there is a time when buying power will react 
most quickly to an appeal to pride, vanity or per- 
sonal advancement, whereas at other times best 
results come from an appeal to the bargain in- 
stinct-—and personal reaction has been measured 
by testing copy in sample markets, principally 
through the flexibility of newspapers. 

Nearly every industrial advertiser has a minia- 
ture sample market under his own roof where he 
can study reactions of various types of plant ex- 
ecutives to advertising by checking up on what 
kinds of advertising are influencing the purchase 
of new, replacement, or routine equipment, ma- 
terials and supplies in his company. With these 
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observations as a guide, and their comparison 
with similar data compiled by other industrial 
advertising men, a more effective and specialized 
type of advertising should result. 


In addition to this coéperative effort to find a 
key to copy angles, there is no better way to 
approach the matter than for the advertising 
man to get right out into the field and talk with 
the very men the salesmen and sales engineers 
contact. Best of all, no doubt, would be to de- 
vise a means for pre-testing actual copy, a mat- 
ter which should be given constructive thought 
on the part of all industrial advertising men and 
a definite program of procedure developed. 

Here, again, is an opportunity for industrial 
advertising executives to sharpen their tools 
through codperative research. 


Public Relations Work 
Starts at Home 
@ DOMINATING the answers received in a 


survey of business executives as to how industrial 
advertising managers might be more useful to 
their companies and in which direction lies their 
greatest opportunity for development, the mat- 
ter of public relations appears uppermost in the 
minds of these men. Their comments are re- 
ported elsewhere in this issue. 


This feeling on the part of management has 
two points of significance; first, that industry 
actually realizes that it has definite responsibil- 
ities to the public and its employes other than 
the making of products and profits, and second, 
the belated realization that the industrial adver- 
tising man is industry’s important liaison in this 
problem. Automatically, this gives the indus- 
trial advertising executive a cue to bigger and 
better days for himself and his brothers, and 
much of the brightness of his future will depend 
on how he seizes the opportunity and what he 
makes of it. 

Public relations is an activity which in the 
eyes of many is something mysterious and occu- 
pies a haloed seat far above more common ad- 
vertising practice. Whereas the fact of the 
matter is that public relations work was estab- 
lished and developed to its present scope by men 
capable of reducing a problem to fundamentals 
and treating it at its very roots. Public relations 
is nothing else but creating favorable opinion. 
But its success, of course, depends entirely on 
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whether the object, company or product, is 
worthy of such opinion. 

A rose, for instance, needs no public relations 
program to beget admiration for its beauty— 
because its beauty is apparent. The public re- 
lations job that industry seems to want to do in 
one grand and glorious push can never reach 
such simplicity, however, until the units which 
go to make up “business,” as the public sees it, 
are capable of reflecting the virtues it would 
paint. The starting point, therefore, lies right 
in the front door and takes on a more definite 
term of industrial relations or employe relations. 
And that’s why the advertising manager, or his 
department, can be of invaluable service in this 
matter, because he can use his ability in inter- 
preting both to management and its personnel 
the needs of each in relation to specific problems. 

So how much does it matter what industry 
might say in eight line type and intriguing pic- 
tures and charts pointing its virtues when John 
Jones, the wage earner, and his family, and all 
the relatives, know that its underwear is dirty 
and its shoes aren’t polished. John Jones says, 
“Pooh, Pooh, I know different,” and pretty soon 
Henry Smith says, “Pooh, Pooh, I know John 
Jones and he tells me it isn’t so.” And on down 
the line, destroying all possible good that the so- 
called broad public relations program might do 
with these numerous individuals, who bear testi- 
mony, simply because their company is not in 
tune with what it is trying to do through a con- 
certed effort on the part of industry as a whole. 

Business, as separate units, must be made to 
realize this situation, and with the apparent feel- 
ing on the part of management that it is looking 
toward the advertising department to assume the 
public relations portfolio, then let advertising 
men as individuals assert themselves in this direc- 
tion. 

Bearing in mind that public relations is merely 
the matter of creating favorable opinion, then 
let the first move be a little job of research to 
determine the feelings of the local public and 
wage earners to the company’s everyday actions 
and its policies. This will uncover many little 
irritations, almost insignificant in cases, which 
when cleared up will lead to other matters of 
greater importance. But the little things are 
always emphasized when criticism starts flowing, 
and frequently are the only points involved, but 
nevertheless set up unpleasant situations and lead 
to exaggeration. 

If the advertising manager will begin in this 
manner, the rest of his program will automati- 
cally reveal itself and set its own course, because 
as he goes along he will learn what the so-called 
public needs to know in order to have a better 
understanding and appreciation of business. For 
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after all, who is the public but the wage earners 
of America, and how better can they be sold on 
the virtues of business than to have these qual- 
ities demonstrated to them during the routine 
of their everyday work. 

If the National Industrial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation wishes to pioneer an effective public re- 
lations program for industry’s welfare, let the 
work start right in the front door of each of its 
member’s companies, then it won’t be a job too 
gigantic for one organization to undertake. And 
don’t overlook the fact that your telephone op- 
erator, and your receptionist, and your purchas- 
ing agent—and how they handle visitors and 
salesmen calling on your company—are some of 
the most important factors in any public rela- 
tions program you may launch. 


Professional Technique 


Desirable for Exhibits 


@ WITH increasing participation in industrial 
and trade shows there comes a need for greater 
care in building exhibits and the incorporation of 
ideas of sales value. Gone are the days when a 
few yards of colored cheese cloth and supply of 
samples constituted “representation.” 


The‘ function of the industrial show is more 
closely defined today and management of these 
attractions are careful to promote them with a 
view to bringing together an attendance which 
represents actual buying power for the exhibitor, 
the same as a publisher builds a reader audience 
for his advertisers. This behooves the exhibitor, 
therefore, to utilize the best of showmanship to 
attract visitors into his space and once there, 
register a lasting sales impression which may be 
followed up and cultivated through other forms 
of promotion and personal follow-up. 

Living exhibits divide the major attention at 
shows and enable the manufacturer of some 
products to stage actual demonstrations under 
favorable conditions because the spectator has 
come purposely to extend his knowledge. Where 
life-size equipment cannot be demonstrated 
practically, models or miniatures may be used as 
effective substitutes. 

Building life and action into exhibits is an art 
unto itself and when motion is made part of a 


display it should be handled with a technique 


which will register the thought in a simple and 
forceful manner. Fortunately there are a few 
companies which specialize in this work and 
through their wide experience make the money 
an advertiser invests in exhibit space produce 
profitable results. These organizations are con- 
tributing to industrial expositions what the 
agency has contributed to industrial advertising. 
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Adopts Dollars and 
Cents Type of Copy 

To tHe Eprror: In one of yout 
issues late last year, The Copy Chasers 
commented on the whimsical slant of 
an ad of ours in Chemical & Metal 
lurgical Engineering, entitled “Rival- 
ing Gulliver’s Travels,” and again this 
month in the “Snappy Comeback” de- 
partment they made mention of an- 


other ad of ours in Engineering & 


ANOTHER € 


DORR COMPANY - 


= RORP ComPans = 





Mining Journal, headed “Let’s Look 
at the Record.” 

This morning, when discussing with 
members of my staff their comments 
on these two pieces of our industrial ad- 
vertising copy, we got to thinking 
about what the reaction would be to 
the two ads enclosed. Both are “money 
saving” ads, and both are case studies 
in which cases the data presented were 
checked carefully with our customers 
before publication. 

We think these two particular ads 
have pulling power. What do you 
think about them? 

ANTHONY ANABLE, 
Advertising Manager, The Dorr 
Company, Inc., New York. 
v v v 
Makes Own Check 
Of Award Winners 


To tHe Eprror: Getting back to 
that N.LA.A. assignment for a mo- 
ment (O. K. As Inserted, Nov., 1937), 
here’s something that may interest 
you. After reading all criticisms of 


the award winning literature in O. K. 
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As Inserted, I took the liberty of 
writing to each of these companies re- 
questing their material so that I could 
check it more closely with your com- 
ments. I then prepared a brief outline 
of your criticisms and presented it to- 
gether with the literature to our entire 
advertising department. They agreed 
with you one hundred per cent. 

One company in answering my re- 
quest for their literature wrote, “In- 
cidentally, if you are using this mate- 
rial for advertising inspiration, we 
recommend that you read the comment 
on our advertising in the November 
issue of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING.’ 

A. J. DANLEYy, 

Advertising Department, The Four 

Wheel Drive Auto Company, 
Clintonville, Wis. 


, 


y,veyY 
Over-Print Gives 
Rubber Stamp Effect 


To tHE Eprror: We were somewhat 
chagrined at being left out of The 
Copy Chasers’ summary for 1937, par- 
ticularly as they had mentioned a 
couple of our ads very flatteringly. 
We felt that Messrs. Welsh and Nickel 





of Campbell-Ewald had done a very 
fine job during 1937 in handling our 


business paper advertising. The ad 
which was singled out for special at- 
tention was the one entitled “They 
Split Death Highway,” etc. 

Now here’s a new angle. We are 
giving you a preview of our 1938 ads 
—or a part of them. The magazines 
for which they are scheduled appear 


at the bottom. Here is a chance for 
you to do a little “chasing” before we 
start to run. 

You will note, undoubtedly, that 
last year’s campaign, the 1937 effort, 
and in the series of 1938 ads, we ar 
hammering home this “Service Beyond 
Price and Specification” story. You 
will also note the unique method fo 
handling it in the ads we are sending 
you. It appears as though this slogan 
had been rubber stamped on the illus- 
tration. Many people who have seen 
these proofs have been fooled. 

Frep H. PINKERTON, 
Mer. Sales Promotion, Mechanical 
Goods Division, United States 
Rubber Products, Inc., New York 
vvweyY 
How to Get Wide 
Usage of Calendars 


To THe Eprror: Our 1938 calendar 
is quite a radical departure from the 
usual style of advertising calendar— 
particularly since there is no visible 
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advertising. It has been given such an 
enthusiastic reception by our trade 
that we thought you would probably 
be interested in seeing one. 

Our purpose in omitting advertising 
from the readily visible part of the 
calendar is to enable us to get it into 
the offices of purchasing agents and 
executives who do not put up calen- 
dars that carry the names of their 
suppliers. 

Our advertising message is confined 
to the underneath part of the calendar 
and to insert sheets between the cal- 
endar pages. 

We are getting, insofar as we can 
check at this time, almost one hun- 
dred per cent usage of this calendar. 
In other words, practically every one 
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What's Happening in the 
AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY ? 


Everybody in the automotive industry is inter- 
ested in what the other fellow is doing and 
nearly everybody in the mechanical industries 
wants to know what equipment the automobile 
builders are using. In the Annual 


AUTOMOTIVE NUMBER 
of MACHINERY, APRIL. 


we give our readers the last minute news of the 
equipment and methods the automobile manu- 
facturers employ to turn out cars for the Novem- 
ber Shows. Valuable reader information that 
gives the advertising pages high attention value. 
Be sure April MACHINERY is on your schedule. 


MACHINERY 


148 Lafayette St. New York City 
Mt aa. 9 0 rR eS 
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of these are actually hung up on the 
walls in the offices of the people to 
whom they are directed or for whom 
they are intended. 
. G. D. Zuck, 
Advertising Manager, Wilson & 
Bennett Mfg. Company, Chicago. 


vv¥ey’ 


Effects Savings With 
Four-Sheet Calendar 

To tHe Eprror: We have been is- 
suing a calendar to the jobber and 
dealer trade more or less spontane- 
ously for the last ten years. Our cal- 
endar in the last two years has been 
very similar to the 1938 issue, which 
appeared in your calendar review in 
the January issue. The subjects picked 
were more or less formed in accord 
with the type of business that we are 
in, and after our experiment, we are 
convinced that this is extremely good 
for the purpose. These calendars do 
not go to the consumer and for that 
reason can be strictly commercial in 
type. 

Our calendar last year was given a 
V ery fi ne mention in the A merican 
Glass Review 


our part. We made an actual test 


without solicitation on 


trip and found that over ninety per 
cent of the calendars sent out were 
hanging on the walls in each of the 
places of business. 

We have never issued a twelve-page 
calendar of this type, and the thought 
behind all of this is that our products 
are strictly seasonal. We have storm 
sash, screen, mid-summer, and mid- 
winter specialties; therefore, it is di- 
vided into seasons and the idea of the 
four sheets is to illustrate this fact. 
Off-hand it appears that four sheets 
have run within fifty per cent of the 
cost of a twelve-page calendar—that 
is if all twelve pages carried the same 
amount of color as the four. 

ALLEN E. Srottz, 

Advertising Manager, Carr, Ryder 

& Adams Company, Dubuque, Ta. 
vvwey 


Takes a Choice Word 
From Movies for Copy 


To tHe Eprror: Perhaps you will 
be interested in the enclosed proof of 
an ad we have just scheduled in sev- 
eral business papers. 

We did not, of course, coin the 
“UMPH,” but we hope we 
grabbed it up before its meaning is 
dissipated by too much Hollywood 
press-agentry. | 


word 
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PPPL* BUCYRUS ERIE 


TH MILWAUKEE. W 
Lacevaling, Drilling, and Malorial Headling Equipment 


Somehow, it strikes us as just the 
word we need to get away from much- 
worn industrial copy adjectives and 
describe the speed and punch of a 
modern power shovel. 

Arcus Lerpy, 
Department, 


Publicity Bucyrus-Erie 


Company, South Milwaukee, Wis. 


-— - 


Let's Back Up and 
See This One 


To tHe Eprror: In regard to the 
reference to our advertising in O. K. 
As Inserted for January, although this 
referred to our MO-MAX steel ad- 
vertisement—not to twist drill and 
reamer advertising—I personally did 
not regard it as noteworthy, and our 
sales manager and assistant sales man- 
ager both went out of their way to 
Only 
a few of us thought it amounted to 


inform me that it was “lousy.” 
much. Perhaps, of course, when com- 
pared with the usual Christmas tripe, 
it may have stuck itself out as some- 
thing unusual, which accounts for The 
Copy Chasers noticing it. 


Still, if this advertisement attracted 
their attention, I am rather surprised 
that these smart boys failed to men- 
tion our MO-MAX steel page in Oc- 
tober, when we ran a page in solid 
black and red showing the sales curve 


“MA 
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of the steel from the time it was in- 
troduced. We had many compliments 
from a wide range of sources—and if 
The Copy Chasers didn’t see it and 
mention it, that’s just too bad for 
The Copy Chasers! 
Georce H. Corey, 

Advertising Manager, The Cleveland 

Twist Drill Company, Cleveland. 


~~ w= S 


Offers Market Report 
On Australia 


To THE Eprror: It is possible that 
among your advertisers and business 
associates there are some who would 
be interested in the Australian and 
New Zealand markets. To these we 
offer a comprehensive market report 
on any product or proposition they 
may submit to us. We should like to 
make it clear that no fee or obliga- 
tion whatever is imposed upon any 
firm or individual who may take ad- 
vantage of our offer. 

We are seeking a very limited num- 
ber of new connections and are par- 
ticularly interested in weekly, monthly 
and quarterly services associated with 
advertising, sales promotion, business, 
personal and industrial efficiency, staff 
training, market research, public re- 
lations and business digests. We would 
also be interested in any other prod- 
ucts or systems allied with the forego- 
ing departments. 

Since the distance between our 
countries is so great we would suggest 
that, in order to expedite matters, 
interested firms should send us sam- 
ples, particulars, terms and conditions 
of sole agency. 

With regard to the offer made in 
the first paragraph, we do not limit 
the range of products to those in the 
second paragraph. Whether or not we 
are interested we shall be glad to give 
all the information available and, if 
desired, introduce to reputable firms 
such propositions as do not come with- 
in the scope of our activities. 

CuHar_es N. FEGAN, 
Manager, Franklin-Netterville 
Company, Sydney, Australia. 





Riehle Made Sales Manager 


Abbott F. Riehle has been appointed 
sales manager of the Smootharc Welder 
and Welding Electrode Division of Har- 
nischfeger Corporation, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Mr. Riehle for ten years was in charge of 
sales and management of the Riehle 
Brothers Testing Machine Company, 
Philadelphia, which was later taken over 
by American Machine and Metals, Inc., 
where he continued in charge of sales. 
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and Sales Activity in 
the Meat Packing Field! 





Bright spot among 1938 
industrial markets! 


Meat Packing—the Nation’s First Industry—has a 
need for your products, is ready and willing to buy, 
is maintaining production schedules that necessitate 
constant purchases of all types of equipment and 








Packers Plan Pay 
Boosts, More Jobs 


CHICAGO, Jan. 18.—(INS)~— 
lhe nation’s packing house indus- 
try 1s planning increased pay rolls 
ind employment lists, the Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers 
announced today. Factors respon- 
sible for the upturn are listed by 
the institute as larger meat ton- 
nage, lower prices and the favor- 
ible feed-livestock ratio 















osition Ot supplies! 
Acco 
ro" a : . 
nausiry part Meat Packing is a basic food field unaffected by con- 
olum 





ditions governing general business activity. Under 
stimulus of increasing livestock supplies, the indus- 
try is steadily increasing production and employ- 
ment. Continued acceleration is predicted for 
1938 by U. S. Government and other forecasters. 


The entire Meat Packing and Allied Industries can be 


reached economically and efficiently because a single 


publication—THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER—blank- 








Ask for your copy of 
*“PACKINGTOWN HAS 
$3,000,000,000 TO 
SPEND” 


This new brochure gives important 
facts and figures on your market 
possibilities in the Meat Packing 
and Allied Industries, contains 
valuable sales and marketing 
information, plus interesting high- 
lights on the industry’s official 
publication — THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER. 


—— Look for Gur Detailed Stor 
IEEE (| Meru soon | 


ets the field. It reaches the plants, and important indi- 
viduals in the plants, doing 99% of the industry’s busi- 
ness. Its fully paid circulation has averaged 83.8% 
renewals for five years. Its editorial columns provide 
a background for advertising pages that insures reader 


interest. 


Coneentrate on the Meat Packing Field 
and THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


sioner ® 


THE 
@ 


Meat Packing and Allied Industries 


roadwa 300 Madison Ave, | 
103 Series 407 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO NEW YORK | 


ATIONAL 
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Uses Novel New Printing Idea 


@ A FASCINATING piece of adver- 
tising literature made its appearance 
last month using what is called “Fan- 
tum-vu” printing. The mailing folder 
advertised calcium nitrate and in one 
spot showed a weak and _ stunted 
orange tree which, when rubbed, be- 
came a healthy, bearing tree with good 
root formation. Another spot showed 
a question mark which, when rubbed, 
revealed a sack of the fertilizer used 
to accomplish the results shown. 

The process is one of overprinting 
separated from the first impression by 
an opaquing film and may be used 





+ nee ToT 
McGraw-Hill Makes 


Personnel Changes 


Robert W. Orth, formerly on the edi- 
torial staff of Product Engineering, has 
been named production manager; E. J 
Tangerman, formerly with the editorial 
department of Power, has been appointed 
promotion manager of American Machin- 
ist, and T. A. Rogers, formerly promotion 
manager of Product Engineering, has 
joined the Detroit sales staff of American 
Machinist and Product Engineering 

S. B. Williams, formerly managing edi- 
tor of Electrical World, has been ap- 
pointed editor. Earl F. Theisinger, who 
has been on the editorial staff of Bus 
Transportation since 1925, has been made 
managing editor. 


Cashen Leaves Sturtevant 


L. F. Cashen, advertising manager, 
B. F. Sturtevant Company, Boston, has 
resigned to become associated with the 
Grinnell Company, Providence, working 
with Harry Keene, advertising manager 


Hendrickson Promoted 


R. A. Hendrickson, formerly in charge 
of the design of steel products for use in 
the oil industry for Crane Co., Chicago, 
has been appointed manager of the oil 
sales section of the company 
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with anything from simple color 
blocks to process plates on either the 
underneath image or the overprint. 
The idea is especially adaptable for 
showing before and after representa- 
tions. 

The process has been developed by 
Louis P. Hall and Van R. Peterson, 
Calmar Printing Company, and Joseph 
H. Cahoon, Pacific Printing Ink Com- 
pany, San Francisco. The folder 
shown in the illustration was designed 
for Wilson & Geo. Meyer & Co., San 
Francisco, by the Gerth-Knollin Ad- 


vertising Agency. 


Robert Brown, Basford 
Vice-President, Dies 

Robert S. Brown, vice-president and 
treasurer, G. M. Basford Company, New 
York agency, died suddenly at his home 
in Rutherford, Jan. 18. 

Mr. Brown, who was fifty-one years 
old, joined the agency in 1916. Specializ- 
ing in merchandising problems of the rail- 
way supply industry, Mr. Brown contrib- 
uted heavily not only to the success of 
individual companies, but to the progress 
of industrial advertising as a whole. 

Mr. Brown was an active member of 
Technical Publicity Association and Na- 
tional Industrial Advertisers Association 
for many years. 


Britton Heads Ad Federation 


Mason Britton, vice-chairman of the 
board of directors, McGraw-Hill Publish- 
ing Company, New York, has been elected 
chairman of the board of the Advertising 
Federation of America, succeeding E. H 
McReynolds, St. Louis, who died last De- 


cember. 


To Gardner Displays 


Glen Holland, formerly vice-president 
of Modern Art Studios, Inc., New York, 
has joined Gardner Displays, Inc., Long 


Island City, N. Y. 


Moffatt Now Director 
U.S. Steel Advertising 


Charles R. Moffatt, advertising manager, 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation, Pitts- 
burgh, has been appointed director of ad- 
vertising of the 
United States Steel 
Corporation of Del- 
aware, the cor- 
poration’s new mar- 
keting unit He 
will work under C. 
V. McKaig,  re- 
cently appointed 
sales vice-president 
of the Delaware 
company 

Mr. Moffatt has 
been advertising 
manager of Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel 
Corporation since 
the organization of 
the company, Oct., 1935, and director of 
exhibits of United States Steel Corpora- 
tion since July, 1935 

He moves into his new position after 
thirty-one years of service with subsidiary 
companies, beginning in 1907 in the ac 
counting department of the Illinois Steel 
Company at Chicago. He assumed charge 
of sales statistics and advertising of that 
company in 1919, and remained in that 
position until his 1935 appointments. — 

The new office, combining advertising 
and exhibit activities, will be located at 
436 Seventh Ave., Pittsburgh. 


Westinghouse Promotes Three 

O. F. Stroman, since 1931 manager of 
the industrial sales department, Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Company, East 
Pittsburgh, has been appointed assistant 
to the vice-president in charge of sales. 

C. B. Stainback, formerly assistant man- 
ager of the industrial sales department, 
becomes manager 

Bernard Lester, also a former assistant 
manager, has been made manager of a 
newly created resale department. 

Mr. Stroman and Mr. Lester will make 
their headquarters in the Pittsburgh of- 
fices of the company in the Union Bank 
Building, and Mr. Stainback’s office will 
be in the East Pittsburgh Works 


Chemical Banquet, March 3 


The Annual Banquet of the Drug, 
Chemical and Allied Trades will be held 
March 3, at Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York. This event is one of the outstand- 
ing meetings of the industry and draws a 
large attendance Philip M. Dinkins, 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Cor- 
poration, is chairman ot the organization. 


Two Appoint Ullman 

Roland G. E. Ullman Organization, 
Philadelphia, has been appointed adver- 
tising counsel for Merritt-‘Chapman & 
Scott Corporation, New York, and The 
Standard Paper Manufacturing Company, 
Richmond, Va. Both will use business 
papers. 
Joins Baltimore Agency 

J. J. O'Leary, formerly advertising 
manager of Carl Zeiss, Inc., New York, 
has joined Van Sant, Dugdale & Co., Inc., 
Baltimore agency, as head of the produc- 
tion department, succeeding H. G. Erck, 
who has been named account executive. 


Agency for Ohio Gear 


The Ohio Gear Company, Cleveland, 
has appointed G. M. Basford Company, 
Cleveland, as advertising counsel. 
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@ Manufacturers of machine drives and controls will have the oppor- 
tunity to secure "Plus Values" in placing their products before more 
than 28,000 design executives, chief engineers and designers in a special 
supplement accompanying the April issue of MACHINE DESIGN. 
"Machine Drives and Controls," a removable, filable supplement will 
provide designers with reference data that will be retained and used 
for a full year. 


Editorial content of the supplement will comprise a technical symposium 
on drive and control developments as applied to machine design. 


Advertisements carrying specific data and information will be of mate- 
rial assistance to designers searching for the most suitable units to solve 
their drive and control problems. 


Manufacturers of machine drives and controls should make immediate 
arrangements to be represented in MACHINE DESIGN'S April 
supplement. 


MACHINE DESIGN 


PENTON BUILDING « CLEVELAND 






MANUFACTURERS 


= Machine Drives 


and Controls 









ROBLEMS 
IN INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


By KEITH J. EVANS 


Readers are invited to present their advertising and sales management 
problems which will be answered in this department, or direct, if requested 





If the AM Would 
Help the Busy PA 


I am torn between writing heavy 
copy for our advertisements, but pro- 
viding all the information that a seri- 
ous buyer could possibly want, and 
breparing light, attractive, what might 
be termed “frivolous” advertising that 
merely highlights the story but abou 
all has attention value. Industrial pub 
lishers tell us that buyers of industrial 
goods do not care for the light, inter- 
esting ads used in consumer publica- 
tions, but really want to get th 
whole story in industrial advertising, 
without a heavy sugar coating to the 


pill. 
| wonder if you would be good 
nough to help me determine which 
fy pe of advertising would be better 
for our business. 
ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

It would be nice if you could have 
your cake and eat it too—perhaps 
you can in this case if you are smart 
enough to put it over. First, develop 
an interesting picture containing one 
of the three elements: 

Suspended Action 
Unusual Viewpoint 
Interesting Close-up 

You can count on the picture then 
to stop the reader. The heading should 
be half way between the light, arrest- 
ing style with the worth-while infor- 
mation coming in the copy. 

The copy, then, instead of being 
printed in fourteen point type as some 
think necessary, can appear in ordi- 
nary newspaper eight point type and 
give all of the solid information that 
the most serious purchasing agent can 
hope for. 

If you wish to keep the main body 
of your copy light and interesting, it 
is often possible to run a column of 
type on the inside edge of the adver- 
tisements giving all of the details and 
still not 
the int 


interfering too much with 
arresting value of your 
headline. 
What would you think of making a 
deal with 


picture a 


industrial purchasing 


agents and superintendents and others 
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on the buying side, agreeing to give 
your message in the fewest possible 
words in small type across the bottom 
of your ad for the insiders who want 
quick, to-the-point information? In 
this way the most interesting ad would 
not be desecrated and yet the keen 
buyer could jump to the bottom three 
lines, knowing that in these few words 


you would tell your whole message. 


Digging Up Sales Aids 

In a recent discussion as to how the 
advertising department can codperate 
with the sales department, a great 
many suggestions were presented, such 
as sales promotion work tying in with 
personal sales calls—presenting the ad- 
vertising plan to the salesman—send- 
ing salesmen advertising literature and 
reprints of all advertisements. Codp- 
eration with the personnel division on 
improving employe good will was also 
mentioned, 

We are working along all of these 
lines but are there not other more 
vital methods of codperation that 
should be studied? 


ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


The points that you have mentioned 


are usual with most advertising de- 
partments. On the other hand a good 
percentage of us fall down when it 
comes to top performance in some one 
or all of them. 
ture of codperation you are looking 


Perhaps the one fea- 


for is the most obvious and yet the 
most difficult one—namely, digging 
for new ideas that will prove real aids 
in selling. 

The sales department is charged 
with the responsibility of securing 
business every day. Its responsibili- 
ties as well as its interest often keeps 
it on the same old path. On the other 
should 


hand, advertising 


have time for research and imagina- 


managers 


tion enough to develop new ideas, new 
sales talks, new angles of approach. 
This type of codperation is basic and 
often most needed by the sales de- 
partment. For instance, you may play 
up a better basic material from which 


your product is made or you may sug- 


gest a new material for making your 
product, such as a change to stainless 
steel with all of the possibilities of 
popular good will that come from the 
use of this fine material. You may 
take some hidden or forgotten feature 
and play it up even though the com- 
peting product may have the same 
feature but has been neglected. 

This renewing and refreshing the 
sales story is what is most needed by 
the sales department and it will be 
forever in your debt if you can help 
in that manner. 


Planning Advertising 


Production 

Do you have any suggestions as to 
the method of actually getting the 
year’s work done on time? Advertis- 
ing departments are dependent so 
much on other departments for infor- 
mation, codperation, etc., that we find 
it dificult to get the year’s work done 
within the time allotted. 

So often the work lags on from 
month to month. The advertising de- 
partment is not always to blame but 
still the results are the same. What 
is the answer? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

Your problem is common in most 
industrial advertising departments. 
One advertising department has found 
it helpful to divide the year’s work 
into twelve well balanced bundles. In 
this way the work of the year is 
properly timed and does not drag as 
the months proceed. 

Conferences with the engineering 
department, sales department and oth- 
ers interested at the beginning of each 
task will always save time. If you 
start out with a plan that has been 
approved by all departments con- 
cerned, they will then find in your 
their thinking, 
If the 


work is done and then submitted for 


work the result of 
which always proves pleasing. 


approval, there is a fair chance that 
it will not meet the ideas of this or 
that department and much re-writing 


is necessary. 


Renewal of Trade Marks 


And Trade Names 


We have had two or three trade 
names and trade marks in use for some 
time but have never checked up on 
the question of renewal. Is this nec- 
essary and what cost is involved, 
if any? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

The current bulletin of the Patent 
Office says that trade mark registra- 
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tions under the act of 


years, and regist rations 


thirty 
the act of 1905 last for twenty years. 
Both may be renewed under the act of 
Feb. 20, 1905, for twenty years upon 
filing of an application for renewal 
within the six months next preceding 
the end of the original form. Each 
application for renewal must be ac- 
companied by a fee of $15. 

It is not necessary to file with the 
renewal application either the original 
certificate or a certified copy thereof; 
nor is the applicant for renewal re- 
quired to furnish an abstract of title 
or a title report. The form to use is 
as follows: 

To the Commissioner of Patents: 

John Doe, whose postal address is ...., 
requests certificate of registration No 
granted to .... on , which he now 
owns and has not abandoned, be renewed 
in accordance with the provisions of sec- 
tion 12 of the trade mark act of Feb. 20, 


1905 
John Doe, (Address). 


If application for renewal is not 
filed before the registration expires, a 
new application for its registration 
must be filed. 


What Do Industrial 
Buyers Like to Read? 


We are preparing a presentation for 
one of our clients in which we hope 
to establish the fact that good busi- 
mess paper advertising is based on 
facts. As evidence of this preference 
on the part of business paper readers, 
we are wondering whether it would be 
possible for you to give us imforma- 
tion indicating what kind of mate- 
rial industrial buyers like to read in 
industrial advertising. In other words, 
is there any distinct preference fer or 
antagonism to the following types of 
information: 

Manufacturing stories 

Installation stories 

Performance data 

New applications 

Test data 

Testimonials (signed or unsigned) 

Do such readers prefer to learn 
about unusual installations of the 
product or conventional installations? 
Do they prefer claims based largely on 
the manufacturer's word or do they 
appreciate supporting facts? 

Any information you can let us 
have along these lines will materially 
assist us in planning effective adver- 
tising programs for this client. 

ADVERTISING AGENCY EXECUTIVE. 

You fully appreciate of course that 
any information we may give must 
be general in character as we are not 


familiar with the business of your cli- 
ent. Much depends upon the manu- 
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“Sure... TUM tell you why 
we like NEOPRENE pump hose” 


== 


NEOPRENE 
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A newer and more pleasing technique 
has been incorporated in this combi- 
nation of strip and testimonial copy 


facturer’s position in the industry— 
whether he is now the leader or is just 
beginning to climb. The nature and 
sales advantages of the product, the 
buying habits of the market and other 
factors are important in determining 
your line of action. However, it may 
prove helpful to comment on the six 
types of information you have men- 
tioned. 

Manufacturing stories —How the 
product is manufactured is of little 
interest except in the case of some 
types of complicated equipment which 
may be reasonably standard from an 


operation standpoint but in which 
there is a vast difference in meth- 
ods of manufacture. Manufacturing 


stories, when related to the use of the 
product, are always of great interest 
because the reader is working along 
the same lines and is interested in 
what others are accomplishing. 

Installation stories—We believe this 
type of advertisement is always effec- 
tive with emphasis on the name and 
statement of the user of the equip- 
ment whenever possible. 

Performance data— There was a 
time when performance data seemed 
to be overdone. Every manufacturer 
reported savings and profits which if 
all taken together, would make it 
seem as though all factory operations 
could be accomplished for practically 
nothing. However, since the depres- 
sion, there have been fewer perform- 
ance data stories and so we believe 
there is a good opportunity for this 
type of advertising. It is more im- 
portant now, however, than ever be- 
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fore to make sure that the data is 
complete and accurate. 

The principal difficulty lies in get- 
ting data_ particularly 
with reference to the equipment for- 
merly used so that savings or profits 
Salesmen usually will 


performance 


may be proved. 
not dig deep enough to get all facts 
and figures. Many companies use out- 
side research organizations to supply 
neutral performance data. When 
complete performance data is pre- 
pared by such organizations it usually 
can also be used in booklet form and 
direct mail work and as a basis for 
various presentations by the salesmen. 

New applications — New applica- 
tions are particularly good if each ap- 
plication represents a broad enough 
field. 

Test data—Test data usually are 
taken in the manufacturer’s own plant 
and are not as convincing or of as 
much value for advertising purposes 
as actual performance data taken in 
the field. 

Testimonials—Many years ago tes- 
timonials were used extensively in the 
industrial field. Testimonials were 
usually a part of advertising literature 
and actual reproductions of letters 
were attached to quotations. As the 
practice developed, letters became 
more general, were easy to get and 
largely lost their value just as in the 
case of testimonials in advertising to 
the consumer. In industrial advertis- 
ing, performance data have taken the 
place of the general letter though oc- 
casionally from certain executives of 
outstanding companies a letter may 
be used as a substitute for actual facts 
when performance data cannot be se- 
cured. 

General Comment—While this type 
of advertising is basic and undoubt- 
edly most important to your adver- 
tising and sales departments, we be- 
lieve it pays to work in a certain 
amount of what might be termed gen- 
eral grandstand or dramatic copy that 
often will catch the eye quickly and 
tone up the general superficial appear- 
ance of company advertising. Too 
often we have only the flashy type of 
advertising without the digging type. 
If the digging type can form the basis 
for the advertising campaign, let’s 
have a little of the so-called flashy 
type to dress it up. 





Perkins Leaves "News" 


E. V. Perkins has resigned as Western 
manager at Chicago for National Petro- 
leum News, Cleveland. 
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DESIGNERS ARE BUSY NOW 


Alert manufacturers are today redoubling the efforts 
of their design departments in order to bring out 
new and improved products. Soon new designs 
will appear, obsoleting current models, creating 





new buyer interest, increasing sales. This is the 
time for such activity. It's an old, time-tested busi- 
ness builder. 


NEW DESIGNS MEAN NEW MARKETS 


Manufacturers now developing new machines and 
other “engineered” products are thus building new 
markets . . . big, repeat-order markets . . . not alone 
for themselves but, more important to you, for sup- 
pliers of parts, materials, and finishes . . . the “stuff” 
of which new developments are built. 


SO SELL DESIGNERS NOW 


They are the men who right now are searching dili- 
gently for parts, materials, and finishes with which 
to improve their designs. And Product Engineering 

. the magazine for engineering-design executives 


and their immediate assistants .. . is their first search- 











Because NOW is the time to go after 
INCREASED SALES + + * * * © » 





... NOW! 


Men to specify parts, materials, and 






















finishes — like yours — for forthcom- 
ing new products of «industry's big- 


gest buyers. 


Why? 





ing place. Among its readers, many may today be 
seeking the very products you'd like to have them 
specify for their forthcoming new models. So sell 
designers now. Do it with Product Engineering 


advertising. 


ANNOUNCING April's Big 
Advertising Buy; REFERENCE & 
DIRECTORY NUMBER 


Here's an issue that will be used all year by 
engineering designers in their daily work. 
As a result, your advertisement in this issue 
will have exceptionally long life, will give 
Get details. Mail 
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you exceptional results. 
the coupon NOW. 













PRODUCT ENGINEERING 
330 West 42nd Street, New York City 


Please tell me more about “April's Big Advertising Buy.” 


Name 





Firm 







Address 


PRODUCT ENGINEERING 


Helps you sell industry's biggest buyers of parts, 


acta he allimal-liis-hited. 





materials and finishes 


330 W. 42nd St., New York 


Mourn Passing of Edward R. Shaw 


@ EDWARD R. SHAW, publisher, 
Power Plant Engineering, and one of 
the founders of Engineering Adver- 
tisers Association, Chicago chapter of 
the National 


Association, died Jan. 12, at the age 


Industrial Advertisers 


of 67, at Tucson, Ariz., where he was 
Death 


was due to a thrombosis, following a 


spending the winter months. 


long illness of arthritis. Interment 
Corfu, N. Y., Mr. Shaw’s 


birthplace and boyhood home, which 


was at 


remained dear to him throughout his 
life. Surviving the publisher are his 
wife and two sisters, Mrs. Charles 
Sumner, Corfu, N. Y., and Mrs. 
Calvin Wright, Albany. 

Mr. Shaw was one of the best 
known men in the business paper and 
industrial advertising fields and widely 
respected for his relentless fight for 
the highest standards for industrial 
publishing. 

He was born in 1870, and went to 
school at Corfu. One of his teachers 
was James H. McGraw, Sr., under 
whom he later began his advertising 
career. After a short connection with 
the McGraw publications, he repre- 
sented a carriage trade publication in 
Cleveland. He returned to the indus- 
trial field in 1903, when he became 
New York representative of The Engi 
neer, later merged with Power. 

In 1908 he and Arthur | 


Prac th al 


Rice pur 
Philadel 


They 


chased Engineer, 


phia, moving it to Chicago. 


formed the 


Technical Publishing 
Company, with Mr. Shaw as president 
and Mr. Rice as treasurer and editor. 
The name of the publication was 
changed shortly thereafter to Power 
Plant Engineering. 

Mr. Shaw was active in organization 
work, and was a past president of the 
Federation of Trade Press Associations, 
the immediate predecessor of the Asso- 
ciated Business Papers, Inc. He was 
ilso a past president of the Chicago 
Business Papers Association. 

Mr. Shaw was a director of the 
Audit 


resenting the 


Bureau of Circulations, rep- 


business paper field 
for many years, and also served as 
treasurer of the bureau during most of 


With the late Russell Es 


Gray, Chicago industrial agency man, 


its existence. 


he founded the Engineering Adver- 
tisers Association of Chicago. 
Shaw 


Memorial services for Mr. 
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Edward R. Shaw 


were held by some of his friends and 
business associates at the Union League 
Club, Chicago, of which he was a 
member. O. C. Harn, managing di- 
rector of the ABC, presided. Those who 
related the activities of Mr. Shaw in 
the many organizations with which he 
served were: G. Ray Schaeffer, direc- 
tor ot publicity, Marshall Field & Co., 
telling of Mr. Shaw’s work with the 
ABC; Elmer T. 


dent, Simmons-Boardman 


Howson, \ 1ice-presi- 
Publishing 
Company, contributions to Associated 
Business Papers, Inc.; G. D. Crain, Jr., 
publisher, INpUsTRIAL MARKETING, 
founding the Engineering Advertisers 


Willy, 


pioneer 


Association; John publisher, 
Hotel Monthly, 
Chicago Business Papers Association; 
the Homer J. Buckley, 
Buckley, Dement & Co., Mr. Shaw’s 
advertising club Walter 


Painter, Power Plant Engineering, per- 


days with 
president, 
activities; 


sonal glimpses of a great leader. 

Friends from other cities who were 
present and paid tribute to Mr. Shaw 
included Marco Morrow, Capper pub- 
lications, Topeka; Edward H. Ahrens, 
Ahrens Publishing Company, New 
York, president of ABP; and W. J. J. 
Butler, The Globe and Mail, Toronto, 
director of the ABC. 


Name Carr Liggett 
The artwout C Cleveland, 
ed Cart Cleveland, 

o direct advertising of its pressure con 
rol apparatus for power plants. Business 
papers, direct mail and catalogs will be 
] E. C. Sheeler is account executive. 


useu 


Industrial 


expositions 








Feb. 8-11. National Concrete Masonry 
Association, Sherman Hotel, Chicago 
E. W. Dienkart, Asst. Sec., 33 W 
Grand Ave., Chicago. 

Feb. 28-March 1. Eleventh Annual Au- 
tomotive Access. Exposition, Port Avu- 
thority Bldg., New York City. 

March 9-12. Machine & Tool Progress 
Exhibition, American Society of Tool 
Engineers, Convention Hall, Detroit, 
Mich 

March 14-17. National Railway Appli- 
ances Association, Chicago. 

March 22-25. Eighth Packaging Exposi- 
tion, Palmer House, Chicago. Clapp & 
Poliak, Inc., 232 Madison Ave., New 
York 

Apr. 13-15. Petroleum Industry Electrical 
Association, Rice Hotel, Houston, Tex. 
H. E. Browne, Sec., P. O. Box 60, In- 
dependence, Kans. 

Apr. 24-28. American Water Works As- 
sociation, Roosevelt Hotel, New Or- 
leans, La. Harry E. Jordan, Sec., 29 
W. 39th St., New York. 

May 2-6. American Mining Congress, 
Music Hall, Cincinnati, O. Julian D. 
Conover, Sec., 309 Munsey Bildg., 
Washington, D. C. 

May 10-15. National Cotton Show, Mem- 
phis, Tenn 

May 14-19. American Foundrymens As- 
sociation, Cleveland. D. M. Avey, Sec., 
222 W. Adams St., Chicago. 

May 14-21. Tenth International Petro- 
leum Exposition, Tulsa, Okla 

May 19-21. Machinery & Power Show, 
Joint Oil Mill Superintendents’ Associa 
tion, Municipal Auditorium, Memphis, 
Tenn 

May 23-26. National Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents, Hotel Jefferson, St 
Louis, Mo. G. A. Renard, Sec., 11 
Park Place, New York 

June 6-10. Flour Mill Machinery & Mill 
Supplies Exhibit Assn. of Operative 
Millers, Minneapolis, Minn 

June 7-10. National Confectioners Asso- 
ciation of the United States, Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York. Max F. Bur- 
ger, Sec., 224 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago. 

June 20-23. National Association of 
Building Owners & Managers, Schroe- 
der Hotel, Milwaukee. Robert B. Beach, 
Sec., 134 S. LaSalle St., Chicago. 

Aug. 29-Sept. 3. Power Show and Me 
chanical Exposition, National Associa 
tion of Power Engineers, Civic Audi- 
torium, Grand Rapids, Mich 

Sept. 12-15. International Municipal Sig- 
nal Association, Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore, Md 

Sept. 21-23. National Industrial Adver 
tisers Association, Statler Hotel, Cleve 
land, O. M. R. Webster, 100 E. Ohio 
St., Chicago 

Sept. 27-30. Iron © Steel Exposition, 
Public Auditorium, Cleveland, Ohio 

Oct. 3-7. Twentieth Annual National 
Restaurant Association Exposition, Na 
tional Restaurant Mart, Chicago 

Oct. 10-14. National Safety Congress & 
Exposition, Chicago 
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— BOT IS WE F 


This is probably a typical portrait of 
the many prospects your salesmen classify 
as “tough guys’’...men hard to ap- 
proach; still harder to sell. But your men 
never see these prospects when they put 
aside their mask of sales resistance; when 
they are absorbed in reading their 
business papers! Then they are “‘regu- 
lar’? enough and they’re in a forward- 
thinking frame of mind, receptive to ad- 
vertising that advances progressive ideas. 

A. B. P. publications talk your pros- 
pects’ language. To them your prospects 


look for the sound interpretation of impor- 
tant events in their business ... the helpful 
suggestions that concern their livelihood. 
For them, they willingly pay cold cash, 
year after year, for their subscriptions. 

Each A.B.P. publication is so close to 
its readers, possesses their confidence and 
respect to such a high degree that it is an 
influential emissary that can carry your 
message to a friendly, responsive audi- 
ence. Just say the word and we'll list for 
you the A.B.P. publications that can help 
you soften up your tough prospects. 


The ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, Inc. 


Impartial measurement of 
reader interest in terms 
of paid circulation 


. 369 Lexington Avenue, New York 
a 


4 Look for the twin hall-marks of known value} 


) Authentic facts relating 
( to editorial scope and 
readership analysis 





N. 1. A. A. Publishers’ Statement Form 


ing that agencies favor the form as 


@ IN an effort to promote the use 
and better understanding of the N. I. 
A. A. publishers’ statement form, the 
committee headed by Louis J. Ort, ad- 
vertising manager, Ohio Brass Com- 
pany, Mansfield, O., is encouraging 
chapter meetings devoted to discussion 
of the forms by publishers, advertisers 
and agency executives. One of these 
meetings was held by the Engineering 
Advertisers Association, Chicago, last 
month, at which President Francis O. 


Wyse explained its origin and purpose. 


Mr. Wyse pointed out to the meet- 
ing that the form is the result of 
more than four years of effort on the 
part of a committee which worked 
with forty industrial advertisers and 
twenty business paper publishers, the 
Associated Business Papers, Inc., Audit 
Bureau of Circulations, Inc., and Con- 
trolled Circulation Audit, Inc. The 
purpose of the form is to meet a need 
for uniform publication data prepared 
in a manner to permit easy and intel- 
ligent comparison and evaluation. The 
data requested will enable a qualita- 
tive analysis of the publication as a 
whole, which is not possible on the 
basis of ABC or CCA reports alone, 
Mr. Wyse asserted, and further covers 
publications not included in these 
audited groups. 

“Business paper publishers should 
welcome the form,” he declared, “‘be- 
cause it permits us, as advertising 
managers, to better appreciate the 
value of their papers to our marketing 
campaigns. And further, it will ben- 
efit the good element of the business 
paper industry by making it possible 
for us to eliminate from consideration 
those papers unworthy of patronage 
by giving us the reasons in indis- 
putable form. Those papers which 
have nothing to hide, have nothing to 
fear. 

“All that we seek through the pub- 
lishers’ statement form are facts, facts 
that in many cases are already estab- 
lished and available because of prior 
request of a number of the larger ad- 
vertisers. The form merely gives us 
this information in a convenient se- 
quence and set-up so that we may 
analyze and draw our comparisons and 
conclusions intelligently.” 


H. R. Van Gunten, director of me- 
dia, Lord & Thomas, contributed the 


agency executive’s viewpoint by stat- 
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they feel that such detailed informa- 
tion is necessary to serve their clients 
properly. Agencies must be prepared 
to answer such questions about publi- 
cations they recommend and the N. I. 
A. A. publishers’ statement form puts 
such information in logical and uni- 
form shape. Similar forms, Mr. Van 
Gunten explained, have been in use by 
agencies for many years, and only be- 
Other 


agency men expressed their approval 


cause they have been needed. 


of the form and declared it would 
greatly simplify their task of selecting 
publications qualified for the job at 
hand. 

@ H. A. Morrison, Railway Age, and 
chairman of the Chicago Dotted Line 
Club, expressed the desire of all pub- 
lishers to codéperate with advertisers 
in every way, but was of the opinion 
that all data necessary for the general 
run of space buying were included in 
the auditing bureaus’ reports, rate 
guides and the ABP Blue Book. As to 
the value of the rate per thousand cir- 
culation, he felt that the value of the 
buying power represented in a publi- 
cation’s circulation is more important 
and significant. 

W. D. Murphy, advertising man- 
ager, Sloan Valve Company, and sec- 
retary-treasurer of the N. I. A. A., 
crystallized the thought of the adver- 
tisers when he likened the statement 
form to a sales presentation and ex- 
pressed how joyful industrial adver- 
tisers would be if their prospects and 





[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 34] 


©. K. As Inserted 


which he had read hundreds of times 
before, so he knew what was coming.) 
(Note: Mr. Whif- 
fletree thought probably all valve 
manufacturers could add up a lot of 
the skill Lonergan talked about as if 
it were something special to Loner- 


Loner gan—???! 


gan. ) 

Chapman—fluff. (Note: Probably 
all makes of valves are “proven before 
they are tried,” so that wasn’t any 
help to his problem. ) 

Lunkenheimer—distributors. ( Note: 
Nothing in the ad about valves, just 
about the distributors. ) 





customers would provide them with a 
similar set of questions covering the 
points they would like to know about 
their products. Looking upon the 
form in this light, he said, business 
paper publishers should be grateful to 
the industrial advertisers for making 
their selling job that much easier. 

While the form is acceptable to 
agencies and advertisers in its present 
state, there is reservation on the part 
of some publishers on various details, 
principally regarding county break- 
down of circulation and average cir- 
culation-per-issue-per-year and adver- 
tising rate, for the preceding fifteen 
years. 

The forms were distributed in De- 
cember by the National Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Association to its 1,000 mem- 
bers and to about 1,200 leading busi- 
ness papers. They are in the nature 
of a four-page questionnaire calling 
for information on fifty-one main 
points about the publication’s circula- 
tion, advertising rates, editorial scope 
and policy, executive personnel and 
mechanical details. Separate blanks 
have been provided for use by publica- 
tions coming under four classifica- 
tions: ABC; CCA; unaudited; and 
charitable and political. 

Advertisers receiving the forms 
were requested to ask publishers of the 
papers on their lists to furnish the in- 
formation called for on the blanks; 
and the publishers were informed that 
they had until Aug. 1 to make the 
filled-in forms available. The county 
breakdown of circulation, excepting 
counties where the count is less than 
one per cent of total for the state, is 
optional until Jan. 1, 1939. 





Crane—apples. (Note: Well, that 
was what the ad was about!) 
Powell—bronze valves. 
Walworth—lubricated plug valves 
for “difficult” liquids. 
Exceeds 
Impervious to 


Jenkins — “‘Armor-Seat.” 
§00 Brinell hardness. 
wear, wire drawing, pipe chips, boiler 
scale. 

Kennedy — what’s 
about it? 


ec ° >> 
outstanding 


Clees (Note: he’s on Power Plant 


now)—first opening movement of 
handwheel doesn’t open main valve— 
established back pressure in discharge 
line under main valve, reduces thrust 
on stem, permits handwheel to operate 
easily. Good point. Stop valves—di- 
rect flow—helps prevent eddy cur- 
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> INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING ~ 
sy EXPERIENCE plus SCOPE 


e Buying habits for tooth paste or motor cars are much the same. Their channels 
of distribution are well defined. Consumer markets and industrial markets are as 
wide apart as the horizons. Nearly every industrial market is different. Buying habits 
for almost every product differ, especially in the mechanical fields. e For 20 years 
Russell T. Gray, Inc. has been aiding manufacturers of industrial products in nearly 

every market. e Such a period of time has produced a specialized experience of a wide 

scope, which assures the industrial advertiser that at Russell T. Gray, Inc., his 
products will not be lost in a crowd of clients interested in the mass prob- 
lem of selling the general consumers. On this page are some of the 
products presented in advertising now executed by 
Russell T. Gray, Inc. e Whether you sell construction 
equipment or nuts and bolts, you will find this advertis- 
ing specialization means assistance that can be bought 
nowhere else. 
i RUSSELL T. GRAY, INC. 
| Industrial Advertising 


205 W. Wacker Drive 
CHICAGO 
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How 
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@ Kelvinator 


CONTROL 
THE GREAT NAME IN TEMPERATURE 
































































rents. Chrome Molybdenum—no “heat 
growth.” Stellite plus Stainless Steel 
trim on seating surfaces 

Vogt—remote control. 

Hoff man—Cigars are on them. 

Davis—??? (Note: Mr. Whiffletree 
couldn’t make much of this catalogish 
ad. ) 

Lunkenheimer—distributors. 

Reading - Pratt & 
(Note: He didn’t like a manufacturer 





Cady — nuts. 


calling his own products “standouts” 
without explaining definitely why. ) 


Edward—"“excel too” ????: 
Crane—the Big Apple. 
Homestead—lift-plug. Can’t stick. 

Looks like a stick-in-the-mud com- 

pany, though. 

Fairbanks—tore it out. 

Kennedy—see the pressure rating 
cast on the body. 

Powell—makes bronze valves. 

W illiams—"Reverso,” reversible disc 
and seat. 

Question: Which 


ment or ad\ ertisements 


valve advertise- 
helped Mr. 
Whiffletree solve his problem—which 
did the best selling job on him? 
In a Gentler Mood... 

Neat trick: 
Month”—a page of “Lathe News from 


“Machine of the 


Seneca Falls,” presenting what is evi- 
dently one in a series of installation 
stories of Seneca Falls Machine Com- 
pany. 
states the facts and lets the reader 


Honest-to-goodness copy that 


draw his own conclusions just as if he 
were more intelligent than most ad- 
writers believe him to be. 

U. S. Steel is doing a swell job on 
“Scully Service.” 
“talk” 
missed two recent examples of the bet- 
Pratt & Whitney 
shows a very black gentleman with 


Our article on advertising 
ter way to do it. 


broom and shovel in hand beside the 


caption (from an_ unsolicited true 
story, which makes it good): “Dat’s 
de doggonedest chip makin’est ma- 


chine Ah ever did see! 


Twice a day 
Ah has to clean it—’stead of twice a 
Ww eek like de others.” 


when Pratt & Whitney begins talking, 


Copy goes stiff 


but it was a good start. 


Second example is a potent headline 
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on top of a Wolmanized Lumber ad— 
“Tell those repair men to finish up, 
Sounds like 
Too bad the 


rest of the copy isn’t as genuine. 


get out and stay out.” 


something is popping. 


Every month we can depend upon 
someone to give us a piece of valuable 
information. This month Ramsey 
Chain has added to our knowledge the 
news that “A Dollar Is Only 100 
Cents.” 

If you’ve got something on com- 
petition, why beat around the bush? 
We like the way Shafer Bearing comes 
right out with “Only Shafer has the 
simple concave roller design.” 

Why so few prize contests in indus- 
trial advertising? Abrasive Products 


offers $5.00 each month for the best 


Gee Mom Were They All Poor People? 


GENERAL §} ELECTRIC 


on toon om rm 





suggestion for finishing with coated 
abrasive paper or cloth. You also get 
a free kit for your suggestion whether 
or not you win the prize. We'd be in- 
terested in learning of results. 

We like pictures of what a product 
can do—like Roebling’s “No, it’s not 


Bethle- 


hem’s “A magnet steel made in the 


a doughnut—it’s Steel!” . 


open hearth” . . . Cincinnati Milling’s 
“Watch His Right Hand”. . . Eimco’s 
“Rocker Arm Mucking Action” 

Electric’s 
product made with welded rolled steel 


Lincoln comparison of a 


and one made the old-fashioned way. 





“A picture is worth ,” we're sorry 

(being writers), to have to admit. 
We're sorry to have to hand out a 

rebuke to an advertiser whom we've 


That’s 


Armstrong Cork, who never before 


praised so many times before. 


within our ken have delivered such a 
sissy ad as ““There’s a difference in 
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peaches.” And what do peaches have 
to do with cork spinning roll cover- 
ing? Armstrong, if you were selling 
peaches, would you write a headline 
like “There’s a difference in spinning 
roll coverings”? 

We wish N. B. Reynolds and 
F. N. Neal would step forward 
to be decorated for what we 
consider the very best institu- 
tional advertisement of the year 
(and last year), a page that sums 
up all the reason-for-existence 
that is General Electric’s! 

We have read long magazine 
articles, struggled through edi- 
torials, listened patiently to 
radio talks—all in justification of 
the great advance of mechanical 
invention (which by some may 
be considered culpable for our 
present unemployment) — yet 
G-E’s simple picture of the 
garret filled with kerosene lamps, 
old-fashioned sewing machine, 
all the possessions of a genera- 
tion not so much older, and the 
simple caption, “Gee, Mom, 
Were They All Poor People?” 

-that, students, is the sharpest 
affidavit we have yet encoun- 
tered which aims to “square” big 
companies with a public which 
may be becoming antipathetic. 

Headlines that have stopped us: 
Shell’s “Their Forming Rolls Took 
Four Hours for Lunch”. . . Kenwood 
Felt’s “A Fly Could Tell You a Lot 
About Paper” . . . Gulf’s “Taken for 
a Ride—and by His Own Cabs, Too!” 

Take a look at the January Kelvi- 
nator spread . . . and see what happens 
when a big “consumer” advertiser does 
an industrial job. Big black head, 
“See how Kelvinator WHIPS HIGH 
WATER COSTS!” Sub-head indicates 
it’s important reading: “90% Saving 
on Water Consumption.” Fast-mov- 
ing copy—the writer knew you'd be 
busy. Plenty of facts, but delivered 
easily—no straining with words like 
“performance” and “stamina” and 
“dependability.” Big pictures of prod- 
uct with mechanical facts below. Lit- 
tle trade figures for remembrance. A 
slogan that puts Kelvinator out front: 
“The Great 


Control.” Plug for inquiry—big cou- 


Name in Temperature 
pon. What more could you want? 
We wish the rest of the class 
could take lessons from G. M. 
Smith of the Detroit office of 
Geyer, Cornell & Newell, Inc. 
THE Copy CHASERS. 




















Trends 


A review of conditions within industries which influence industrial 
marketing procedure, written by editors of business papers 





No Recession of Progress 
In the Chemical Industry 
@ OPTIMISM with 


chemical industry should be based not 


respect to the 


lone on past performances but on 
policies which are so sound as to be 
little moved by temporary currents. 

Statistics prove how well the chem- 
ical industry in comparison with other 
ictivities weathered the most recent 
major economic disturbance. It was 
ible to do so because of its funda- 
mental position as a supplier to prac- 
tically all other industrial enter- 
prises, the policy of facing squarely 
obsolescence of processes and equip- 
ment, replacing either or both in ac- 
cordance with advanced practice, and 
the reliance upon a continuing pro- 
gram of search for things both new 
and better. With all of this goes man- 
igement in the hands of technically 
trained executives, active in the busi- 
ness, sound sales policies, and intelli- 
gent technical service. 

Now these several factors peculiar 
to this industry have not changed and 
the industry may therefore be ex- 
pected to continue in the immediate 
future very much as it has in the 
immediate past. Even though sales 
fall off temporarily, the search for the 
new and the better will continue and 
when found they will be made or in- 
Indeed, during the late de- 
pression we actually saw more re- 


troduced. 


sults from intense research activity 
than is likely to mark a similar period 
in what we have come to call normal 
The attitude of the industry 
toward construction is well exempli- 


times. 


fied by the du Pont company, and 
recently before the Senate Committee 
on Unemployment Mr. Lammot du 
Pont stated that his corporation plans 
to spend $38,000,000 on new con- 
struction in 1938, despite its estimate 
of a probable decline of twenty-three 
per cent in its sales during the next 
six months. 

Therefore 
made with due caution and 


while progress will be 
sound 
business practices, it nevertheless will 
be made, and it would not be sur- 
prising to find when statistics can be 
compiled, that the amount of new 
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plant and equipment, the number of 
new commercial products, and pro- 
cesses and improvements as a whole, 
compare favorably in extent and im- 
portance with those which marked 
1937.—H. E. Howe, Editor, Indus- 


trial and Engineering Chemistry. 








[CONTINUED FROM Pace 10] 


Checking Results 


yes! But he must be able to sell his 
brain child to his superiors; accept 
their changes, where policy so dic- 
tates; stand up for his major theme 
tactfully but firmly; try it out on 
the men on the firing line; and sell 
them the idea, being guided by their 
criticisms. 

Outside of that and six dozen other 
things, the industrial advertising de- 
partment has a sinecure. 


Cover Important Events of 





1938 with METALS 





CIRCULATION BASED 
ON ACTUAL READERS 


Company Officials sig ‘ 5,500 


Chief Engineers, Metallurgical Engi- 
neers, Design Engineers, Consult- 
ing Engineers, Technical Directors. 4,500 


Works Monagers, Superintendents, 


ere ee 2,750 
Chief Metallurgists, Metallurgists . . 5,000 
Purchasing and Sales ........ 1,000 
Army and Novy ...... —- 500 
Professors (44% are consultants) .. 1,000 
Colleges and Students. ........ 2,000 
oo Oe Te eT ee 2,750 

TOTAL .. Se 
















APRIL 
MAY 
JUNE 
SEPT. 
OCTOBER 


ISSUE 
ISSUE 
ISSUE 
ISSUE 
ISSUE 
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METALS AND ALLOYS covers the 


major metallurgical meetings and 
manufacturers’ exhibitions with spe- 
cial editorial emphasis. Plan your 
advertising to include these issues. 
In each of these issues a special Pre- 
view Section will be devoted to the 
meetings and exhibits. For further 
information and rates, please write 
New York or any of our Branch 


Offices. 


A.I.M.E. OPEN HEARTH COMMITTEE MEETING — 
BUFFALO — APRIL 20TH TO 22ND. 


A.F.A. FOUNDRY CONVENTION — CLEVELAND — 
WEEK OF MAY I4TH. 


A.S.T.M. CONVENTION — ATLANTIC CITY — WEEK 
OF JUNE 27TH. 


IRON & STEEL ENGINEERS CONVENTION — CLEVE- 
LAND — SEPTEMBER 27TH, 28TH, 29TH AND 30TH. 


NATIONAL METAL EXHIBITION — DETROIT — WEEK 
OF OCTOBER 17TH. 


Renewal Rate 
72.16% 





‘METALS and ALLOYS 


EX Le ee a eee ee 











ABC 
ABP 


BRANCH OFFICES 
CLEVELAND - CHICAGO 





THE 
PRODUCT 


IS THE THING! | 


Under the 
| Guffey Law sales 
emphasis has been 
switched from | 
price to merchan- | 
dising. 


Equipment de- 
signed to improve 
the quality of coal | 
or increase oper- 
ating efficiency 


will find its most 
profitable medium 
in . 


y- SS 


gala 7 


{ A 


“BLACK DIAMOND 








NEW YORK—Whitehall Bidg. 
CHICAGO—Manhattan Bidg. 


For more than 50 years the lead- 
ing journal of the coal industry 

















Leading 
almost 4 to Il 


in the general welding field 
A survey determining the relative 
acceptance of business papers in 
the metal working field places The 
Welding Engineer far ahead of 
other welding papers. 
Pre-eminent quality of editorial 
content keeps welding technicians 
posted on new developments, new 
applications, research projects 
and what’s best in sound welding 
practice. 

This leadership can only reflect 
acceptance of materials and equip- 
ment used in the welding applica- 
tion. Alert manufacturers are 
extending the distribution of their 
products through the pages of 
The Welding Engineer. 


Here is a 4 to 1 bet for your product. 
Write for a comprehensive survey of 
this big market. 


THE WELDING ENGINEER 
608 So. Dearborn St. Chicago, III. 
A ES SS A TE 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 13] 


Sell Ideas 


selling, report that it gets them fur- 
ther toward sales. 

This is a Basic Sales Idea created of 
the product and the market, and one 
that is changing a long-established 
buying precedent by selling ‘3-Profit 
Opportunity” instead of the insurance 
policy which all employes must have. 
Universal's Man 

The Universal Winding Company, 
Boston, makes textile winding ma- 
and attachments. It is the 
largest manufacturer of this kind of 
equipment in the world, and has been 
for a long, long time. 


chines 


So Universal’s job was not so much 
to gain acceptance for its winders, as 
it was to protect that acceptance in 
the field. The machines themselves 
were so well known to the market that 
they presented very little opportunity 
for newsy material to keep people in- 
terested. The need here was for a 
means of reflecting the personality of 
the company. This need has been 
filled by the “Universal man”—an ani- 
mated trade figure made of the various 
kinds of packages that Universal ma- 
chines can wind. 

The character is put to work in all 


Universal advertising. He goes to 
trade shows, as a model. He is shown 
on company stationery. He travels 


to foreign countries, to be used in all 
advertising there. He makes his com- 
pany a living, personal thing. 
Getting the Most From Winding 

From time to time, Universal brings 
out a variety of attachments for its 
winding machines—accessories that 
modernize older winders or widen the 
use of present installations. To keep 
the market continually aware of these 
developments (few of which warrant 
a separate advertising campaign), Uni- 
versal issues—through textile maga- 
zines and direct mail—a regular de- 
partment called “Getting the Most 
from Winding.” Not only does it an- 
nounce new attachments, but it also 
devotes space to “helps” on winder 
operations, creating good will while 
selling. 

“Getting the Most from Winding” 
is a Basic Sales Idea built on a service 
instead of a product. 

Ryerson’s Certified Steel 

One of the most recent campaigns 

to break around a basic sales idea is 








that of Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, 
Inc., featuring its Certified Steel, as 
described in these pages just recently. 
Here is a case where a sales idea has 
been applied to a very general and 
common type of product of the Salt 
and sugar variety, lifting it sky-high 
out of the “steel is steel” class. The 
product is automatically placed in an 
entirely different category and gives 
the salesmen something new, different, 
and definite to talk about. Although 
the campaign was launched but a 
few months ago, already it has dem- 
onstrated the value of putting a sales 
idea in back of your product and pro- 
moting it in terms of the prospect’s 


interest. 


These few cases give an idea of what 
is meant by Basic Sales Ideas. Simple 
enough on the surface, each one had 
to grow from the seeds of study, 
thinking, testing. Study of the mar- 
ket, the product, the needs. Thinking 
in group-formation; the testing of 
each idea on those who will finally 
judge it, to be reasonably sure of its 
worth. 

Each one is aimed to pierce into 
the buyer’s actual needs, so whoever 
sells the product can tell the same 
story the ads have told. 

Each one is so brief and understand- 
able that the salesman can easily grasp 
and use it, and the prospect as easily 
remember it. 

These are the kind of sales ideas 
that lead Hubert and others like him 
to say “That sounds interesting.” 





Hamilton Made Sales 
Manager of Dumore 


Robert L. Hamilton, previously adver 
tising manager, has been made sales man- 
Dumore Company, Racine, Wis., 
succeeding Leland 
B. Augustine, who 
will take personal 
charge of Dumore 
sales in the Chicago 
territory. 

Mr. Hamilton be 
came _ advertising 
manager of Dumore 
following gradua- 
tion from the col 
lege of commerce 
of University of 
Notre Dame in 
1934. In 1936 he 
was given the add 
ed duties of sales 
promotion managet 
and now will direct all three activities. He 
is a member of the Milwaukee Association 
of Industries Marketers and has taken an 
active part in its activities. 


ager, 


R. L. HAMILTON 
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Interesting Copy 


roblem of yesterday can now be 
ilved with ease. 

What has happened is this—you 
have started the normally dormant 
creative and emotional faculties of 
uur mind to work. Now you can 
rite—and there will be no lack 

interest and enthusiasm in your 


\ riting. 

What is thus written under the 
pur of inspiration will need critical 
study and revision—but it will have 
: quality that will stimulate the inter- 
est of others. 

If you think this scheme of things 
that I have outlined involves hard 
work, you’re right. If you want to 
interest other people, you’ve got to 
work hard. 

[Editor’s Note: For fuller details on 
the process of creative thinking, described 
riefly above, see Dr. Easton’s article on 
Using the Sub-Conscious Mind in Copy 
Writing,” INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, De- 
ember, 1937.] 


CONTINUED FROM PaGE 26] 


Opportunities 


considering an improvement or ex- 
pansion in his sales contacts with dis- 
tributors should first make a field 
survey and not rely on current opin- 
ion as to what may or may not be 
needed. 

L. A. TRUMBLE, Advertising Mana- 
ger, The Trane Company, La Crosse, 
Wis.: We feel that one of the most 
important functions of our advertis- 
ing department is to be sure our 
main office sales departments, our 
field men, our jobbers, distributors, 
and dealers all understand our sales 


has established for handling it. Since 
the company has several major divi- 
sions working in entirely different 
fields, it is expanding as rapidly as is 
good for it. This situation probably 
would not exist if it were not for the 
fact that one of our major activities, 
that is, air conditioning, is so popular 
at the moment that it requires a min- 
imum of sales promotion. 

B. P. SpANN, Advertising Manager, 
Gardner-Denver Company, Quincy, 
Ill.: The work of all advertising men 
can be and will be in the future ex- 
panded to take in new fields. As the 
advertising department of any organ- 
ization is the mouthpiece of that or- 
ganization in addressing the public, it 
no doubt will be made a vital part of 
the public in the industrial relation 
to the company. 
that the advertising department must 
also lend itself to the making of mar- 
ket and profit research, and in this 
way only can a constant check be 
kept on the advertising expenditures 
and the results that are obtained by 
that outlay. 


It is our opinion 





25,000 Ballots Received 
In McGraw-Hill Tax Poll 


Ballots signed by 25,000 engineers and 
executives in every major industry, giving 
their views in the matter of the present 
tax situation, were sent to their representa- 
tives in congress last month. Ninety- 
eight per cent of these ballots urged the 
revision of three federal taxes—the un- 
distributed earnings tax, the capital gains 
tax and the surtaxes on large personal in- 
comes. The ballots were transmitted to 
the congressmen by James H. McGraw, 
Jr., president, McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company, who had received them in re- 
sponse to his editorial headed “Congress 
Needs Your Guidance Now,” which ap- 
peared in all December issues of that com- 
pany’s magazines 

Requests for more than 115,000 extra 
copies of the editorial were received from 
readers of the publisher's twenty-five busi- 
ness and industrial magazines. 















Chicago Journal 
of Commerce 


Is relied on by Central West 
executives—the men who con- 
trol buying — as an essential 


business aid. 
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problem and the policy the company | 








panies it serves 
continuously. 


W. D. Allen Co. 

American Dry Milk Institute, Inc. 
American Grinder & Specialty Corp. 
American Scientific Laboratories 

E. C. Atkins and Company 

The Austin-Western Road Machinery Co. 
Barco Manufacturing Co. 

Chicago Expansion Bolt Co. 

The Creamery Package Mig. Company 
Dairy Goat Journal 

The Dole Valve Company 

Gardiner Metal Co. 

Handy Things Manufacturing Co. 
Haskelite Manufacturing Corporation 
Improvement Association 

Kalo Inoculant Co. 

The Liquid Carbonic Corporation 
Luther Grinder & Tool Co. 

Lyon Metal Products, Incorporated 
McMurdo Silver Corporation 

Metal Specialties Mig. Co. 

National Housefurnishing Mfr's Ass’n 
The Patent Scaffolding Co., Inc. 
Republic Flow Meters Co. 

The Oscar C. Rixson Co. 

Sager Metal Weatherstrip Co. 
Service Caster & Truck Co. 

Signode Steel Strapping Co. 
Standard Check & Menu Co. 

Union Steel Products Co. 

Val Products 


EVANS 


ASSOCIATES, INC 


225 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE 
e CHICAGO ° 


Advertising 
Sales Promotion 
Marketing 

Management 

































FLASH! 


IN REFERENCE TO 
THIS TABULATION 


- 
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INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 
NEWS ... doesn’t sell “Pages” 
so cannot be listed .. . its 
STANDARD unit is its 1/9th 
page and “For the Record” it 
carries 378 1/9th “pages” 
monthly, giving it outstanding 
leadership in the number of ad- 
vertisers using it to reach active 
plant-operating men in industry. 


> 


52,000 plant operating coverage 
for only $79 to $85 a month 
PLUS tangible advertising RE- 
SULTS ... Write for a copy of 
the “IEN Plan”. 

> 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 


“INDUSTRY'S WHAT'S NEW SERVICE” 


461 EIGHTH AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 

























@ Everything 
needed by the 
leading concerns for fabricat- 
ing, assembling, finishing and 
plating their products. There's one sure 
place they look for help on how to do it, 
with what to do it and where to qet it— 


(ETAL INDUSTRY 


The oldest paper in its field, the strong- 
est, the authority—the only one with all 
A.B.C., mail-secured, selected, circulation 
and A.B.P. membership. 

No waste among small-fry and fly-by- 
nights whose purchases are negligible. 
Real buyers here—responsible, large- 
volume, well-rated organizations you have 
or would like to have on your ledgers. 
And business is good in this group—their 
financial statements prove it. 

Advertise monthly in METAL INDUSTRY 
—show these buyers that you want their 
business—tell them why it will pay them 
to do business with you. There's no better 
way to make advertising dollars earn 
dividends. 

For complete information, see 5$.R.D., 
A.B.P. Blue Book, S.M.M.S. or write us. 
Sample of 35th Anniversary Review & Pre- 
view, January issue, on request—while 
they last. 


(FTAL INDUSTRY 
@ 


6 JOHN STREET - NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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ADVERTISING VOLUME FOR JANUARY ISSUES OF 


INDUSTRIAL, TRADE AND CLASS PAPERS 


Unless otherwise noted, all publications are monthlies 


Pages—— 
1938 1937 
Industrial Group 
American Architect and 


Architecture ..... RAY 29 28 
American Builder & Build 

ee ee ee 55 58 
American Machinist (bi-w) 310 299 
Architectural Forum ..... 61 68 
Architectural Record ..... 74 51 
Automotive Industries (w) +95 +95 
Bakers’ Helper (bi-w).... 95 98 
Brick & Clay Record..... x24 x28 
Bus Transportation ...... 86 96 
Ceramic Industry ....... x49 x53 
Chemical & Metallurgical 

Engineering .......... 140 142 
Civil Engineering ....... 17 23 
es ee a 72 71 
Confectioners Journal..... 36 27 
Construction Metheds and 

rere *87 *74 
RR Sie ee ec 7 86 
Diesel Progress eeeeecese 34 35 
Electric Light & Power... 63 55 
Electrical South ......... 41 32 
Electrical West eeceeeeece 35 37 
Electrical World (bi-w)... 231 224 
Engineering & Mining 

rer errr Teer e 64 62 
Engineering News - Record 

DU. daddad eeu ae *237 *210 
Factory Management & 

Maintenance ......... 129 137 
Food Industries ......... 61 68 
Dn geaeanvinse deans se 29 31 
Heating, Piping ©& Air 

Conditioning ..ccccce. 122 107 
Heating & Ventilating 

re eae *8? *65 
Industrial Power......... 64 71 
The Iron Age (w)...... x*499 x*558 
Machine Design ........ 50 56 
EN ere 163 161 
Manufacturers Record.... 49 46 
Marine Engineering & 

Shipping Review ...... 46 42 
Mass Transportation ..... 29 19 
Ree re 50 47 
Metal Progress .......... 61 61 
Metals & Allloys......... 48 44 
Mill & Factory.......... 121 *150 
Mill Supplies ........... 93 90 
Modern Machine Shop... 175 166 
National Petroleum News 

Pe ctennes sie tie ta a 114 *119 
National Provisioner (w). 7118 7119 
Oil & Gas Journal (w)...§*x257 *x226 
Oil Weekly (w)......... *+249 184 
The Paper Industry ...... 63 55 
The Paper Mill (w)...... xt95 x80 
Paper Trade Journal (w). §x117 x117 
Pt SY vcacanded oe 26 33 
fe 2. Se x90 = x86 
Power TWEEEEEEEEEEE EE 146 133 
Power Plant Engineering. . 98 86 
oN dhee<e ae 58 58 


Industrial Advertising 


Increases Over 1937 

@ ADVERTISING in industrial papers 
for January was up .76 per cent over 
January, 1937, according to re- 
ports of sixty-eight publications reporting 
to INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. This com- 
pares with a gain of 15.26 per cent re- 
ported for January issues a year ago over 
those for 1936. The display of strength 
indicates that, in the end, 1938 will be an- 
other good year for these publications. 


issues, 


Pages- 
1938 1937 
Railway Age (w)........ 7248 «26 
Railway Purchases & Stores 81 9) 
Refiner & Natural Gasoline 
Manufacturer ......... 79 53 
Roads & Streets......... 64 68 
Rock Products ..cscccess x87 x99 
Southern Power Journal... 3 35 
Steel (w) eeseenecseocecs §7*335 *353 
Telephone Engineer ..... 44 50 
Telephony (w) ......... 7x88 = 7x80 
i. .. errs 97 130 
Water Works & Sewerage. 23 30 
Water Works Engineering 
eee 56 55 
Welding Engineer ....... 24 29 
Western Construction News 72 75 
The Wood-Worker eeeeee 31 33 
NS ee 6,679 6,628 
Trade Group 
American Artisan ........ 114 110 
American Druggist ...... 76 81 
American Exporter ...... 497 374 
Automobile Topics (w)... 30 35 
Automobile Trade Journal. 28 28 
Boot & Shoe Recorder (w) ~x136 7x132 
Building Supply News.... 26 33 
Commercial Car Journal... 69 74 
Domestic Engineering .... 82 79 
Farm Implement News 
Oe, eer ere 66 *117 
Hardware Age (bi-w).... §131 141 
Jewelers’ Circular—The 
DE cinesecs wanes 70 81 
Mida’s Criterion ........ 28 3 
PE dinticadhhbste tis 68 87 
SE i iret ae ce te 24 32 
Motor World Wholesale... 44 34 
National Grocers Bulletin. 34 35 
Plumbing & Heating Trade 
NE -sueeneandeen es 56 52 
Southern Automotive Jour 
Me isch dak ekeen eee 44 42 
Southern Hardware ...... 48 66 
Sporting Goods Journal... 37 75 
DE. «tinkbiwesneaee 1,708 1,742 
Class Group 
Advertising Age (w)..... 7102 126 
American Funeral Director. 63 62 
American Restaurant ..... 45 47 
Dental Survey .......... 81 92 
Hospital Management..... x14 x20 
Hotel Management....... 58 75 
Modern Hospital ........ 73 81 
Modern Medicine ....... 63 58 
Nation’s Schools ........ 24 24 
oO eae 104 97 
Trafhe World (w)....... +72 +73 
EE dea webb oe 699 755 


_ *Includes special issue. xIncludes classi- 
fied advertising. S§Last issue estimated. 
+F 72 > 
tFive issues 


Papers in the trade and class groups, 
however, felt the effects of the adver- 
tiser's indecision. Twenty-one trade pub- 
lications registered a 1.96 per cent de- 
crease in display advertising volume be- 
low January, 1937, issues. Eleven class 
papers showed a 7.42 per cent drop for 
the group compared with last year’s open- 
ing month 

The report for The National Pro- 
visioner in the January issue should have 
read as follows: Pages, Dec., 1937, 99; 
1936, 98; total 1937, 1,442; 1936, 1,392. 
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having a separate distribution and 
each complete for its particular 
are available for manufac- 


s who sell in the engineering 
markets 
1— For Engineers and Contractors 
(Industrial) 
2— For Power Plants 
3— For the Process Industries 


4— For the Mechanical Industries 


The 1938 Sweet's Catalog Files for 
ese markets are now being com 
_ 2 
A je now to have | J 
r Oo your cts 
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Five thousand, nine hundred and twenty-one pages in 
the current Sweet’s Catalog Files for the industrial mar- 
kets — yet you can’t find them in any record of adver- 
tising volume. 

The reason? Sweet’s is not an advertising medium. And 
you cannot get full benefit from Sweet’s if you think of 
it and use it as an advertising medium. 

One of Sweet’s most important jobs is to keep prospects 
coming your way after your advertising has aroused their 
interest, and before they are ready to disclose themselves 
as buyers. In that interval, the one thing your prospects 
want more than anything else is adequate BUYING 
information on your products. 

And because they can get it more easily and more 
quickly in Sweet’s than in any other way - instantly, 
right in their offices, at any time — thousands of Ameri- 
can industry’s most important buyers habitually use 
Sweet’s, which they have voted their “most useful source 
of buying information.” 

Provide now for the fastest and most effective follow-up 
for your 1938 advertising and make more selling oppor- 
tunities for your salesmen by filing adequate buying infor- 
mation on your products in Sweet’s. 


SWEETS CATALOG SERVICE 


119 WEST FORTIETH STREET + NEW YORK 
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Whatever may be the con- 


ditions, engineers in the steel 
plants are always devising 
means for improving operations 
by the use of new equipment. 
Especially is this true when 
operations are curtailed. 


Makers of steel plant equip- 
ment will find the present an 
unusually opportune time to tell 
these engineers about their 
products. BLAST FURNACE 
AND STEEL PLANT covers the 
steel industry and is at your 
service. Investigate. 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS. 


108 SMITHFIELD ST. 
PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 










































HEAT TREATING 
VF ORGING 


Heat treating and forg- 
| ing plants and departments 
are going ahead with ex- 
| tensive improvement pro- 
H grams. 

H Representation in HEAT 
H TREATING AND FORG.- 
| ING will be of consider- 
able aid in obtaining a 
greater share of the large 
expenditures for new equip- 
ment in this field. 


Published by 
STEEL PUBLICATIONS INC. 
108 Smithfield St. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Heat Treating 
and | For ging 


— 


























N.1L A. A. News 


What local chapters of the National Industria! 
Advertisers Association are doing and thinking about 








Appoint Conference 
Committee Chairmen 


number of committees 
conterence of the Na 


Chairmen tor a 
for the Cleveland 
] 


tional Industrial Advertisers Association, 
Sept 21-23, have been ippointed as fol 
lows 

General conference committee: Stanley 
A. Knisely, Republic Steel Corporation, 
chairman; Paul Teas, Paul Teas, Inc 
George H. Corey, Cleveland Twist Drill 
Company; Richard P. Dodds, Truscon 


Youngstown; and Richard 
Meldrum & Fewsmith Company, 


Steel Company, 
C. Carr, 
Toledo 
Program: Ralph 
Smith & Ross, Inc 
Attendance promotion: E. B 
Bailey Meter Company 


Leavenworth, Fuller & 


Bossart, 


Hotel and registration: Louis J. Ott, 
Ohio Brass Company, Mansfield, O., chair- 
man; George H. Corey; K. W. Akers, 
Griswold-Eshleman Company 

Publicity: E. L. Oldham, Cleveland 


Rock Drill Company 


rr unsportation: Harry H. Melville, Sim 
mons Boardman Publishing Company 

Panels Robert E. Bandelow, The Cax- 
ton Company 

Entertainment and banquet: H. W 


Warner & Swasey Company. 
exhibits and ladies’ 
committees are yet to be ap 


Fortey, 
Chairmen for the 
hospitality 
pointed 
The 


the conference 


Statler Hotel has been selected for 
meetings. 


St. Louis Hears Wyse; 
Prepares for Installation 
Francis ©. WwW yse, 


advertising manager, 
Bucyrus-Erie Company, South Milwaukee, 
Wis., and president of the N. I. A. A,, 
addressed the Jan. 27 meeting of the In- 
dustrial Marketing Council of St. Louis 
Mr. Wyse reviewed some of the accom: 
plishments of the national organization 
and explained its objectives. 

The St. Louis chapter is making exten- 
sive plans for its annual installation night, 


Feb. 18, when L. C. Blake, advertising 
manager, Curtis Pneumatic Machinery 
Company, newly elected president, will be 
inducted 


New Jersey Given Pointers 


On Industrial Exhibits 


The dramatic quality of trade shows 
establishes the industrial advertising ex- 
hibit as one of the most powerful units in 
the promotion scheme, Ralph H. Lasday, 
Carter, Lasday & Miller, New York, told 
the January meeting of Industrial Market- 
ers of New Jersey. In tracing the devel- 
opment of industrial exhibits, Mr. Lasday 
pointed to the New York World's Fair of 
1939 as indicative of the future trend of 
this medium 

“Trade shows are a constructive force 
in any marketing set-up,” he said. “They 
bring management and the market face to 
face with a positive humanizing influence. 
For management, the customer is no longer 
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For the 


dbecome 


but a living persor 


a number I 
customer, the sales correspondent 
a real individual working his welfare 
Trade shows also give management a first 
hand reaction to new products as well as 
a vital ypinion, he 
added 

Mr. Lasday predicted that ir 
hibits, as reflected in the Fair, 
all the wiles of showmanship 
entations designed to remove 
suggested that 
for the 
dustrial exhibits 


cross-section o! trade 


idustrial ex- 
will employ 

with pres 
Tatigue. Hi 
prepared 


sales manuais De 
’ | | 
sole use Of the men who man i 


Sales Manuals Discussed 
At Milwaukee Meeting 


Sales manuals do not detract from the 
salesman’s personality, but add to it,” 
Howard M. Landgraf, vice-president, 


Klau-Van_ Pietersom-Dunlap Associates, 


told the Milwaukee Association of Indus 
trial Advertisers at the Jan. 13 meeting 
“Sales manuals,” he continued, “are the 


sales story wrapped up in a bundle—the 


if “* 
best sales story illustrated 


Mr. Landgraf gave credit to John H 
Patterson, National Cash Register Com 
pany, for originating the modern sales 


manual as a means for giving salesmen 
the best answers to common sales objec- 
tions. Their purpose, today, is still prin 


cipally to help the sales force become bet- 


ter oa to acquaint them with the 
merchandise and its best selling arguments, 
and to put better factual sales material 
in their hands. 

The actual make-up of the sales man- 
ual, Mr. Landgraf explair ned, depends on 


the sales problems to be met. Generally, 
however, it should be well illustrated, 
should contain the most positive, aggres- 
sive sales points, the material should be 
factual, it should be dramatic and inter- 
esting, and it should be in handy form 
Salesmen’s call reports often make a good 
basis for sales manual preparation, he sug- 
gested. 


Chicago Holds Clinic 
On Publicity Work 


Planned publicity is an asset to any in- 
dustrial advertising program was_ the 
thought established at a clinic on “Pub- 
licity,” held by the Engineering Adver- 
tisers Association, Chicago, Jan. 24. The 
most effective way to get publicity used 
in business papers is to write it from the 
viewpoint of the editor's needs in meeting 
the demand of his readers. This can be 
done best, it was pointed out, by keeping 
in personal contact with editors of the 
publications serving the advertiser's prin- 
cipal markets. 

Publicity of an indirect nature, includ- 
ing technical articles written by company 
engineers and executives, is considered by 
many to be the most effective type be- 
cause of the background and authoritative 
standing it creates for the company and 
its personnel. One company pays its en- 
gineers at publication space rates for the 
material they create for this purpose. An- 
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The industrial advertising business 
is not such a hard grind after all, 
judging from this broad smile of 
genial R. C. "Bob" Byler, SKF ad- 
vertising manager, as he looks up to 
greet a visitor. Bob has been active 
in the industrial field for 25 years 


seeks speaking engagements before 
organization meetings with a view to hav- 
ng the talks reported or published at 
ength in the industrial press. 

Photographs showing new or outstand- 
g applications make good publicity and 
in the case of accessory equipment their 
use frequently may be accomplished by 
supplying the photograph to the equip- 
ment manufacturer, or vice versa, which- 
ever may have the better chance to get 
the material used. 

It was emphasized that publicity re- 
leases, to the principal publications at 
least, should be accompanied by indi- 
vidually typewritten covering letters. It is 
best to give releases a special lead for 
each publication and to indicate whether 
it exclusive material. Opinion is di- 
vided on whether photographs or cuts, or 
neither, should accompany publicity. Fol- 
lowers of each practice seem well satisfied. 

Reaction to publicity in industrial pa- 
pers, and particularly to new equipment, 
booklet and catalog announcements, may 
be used in evaluating a publication as an 
effective advertising medium, it was agreed. 


" 


Barclay Reveals 


Optimistic Outlook 


Hartley W. Barclay, editor, Mill © 
Factory, addressed the Industrial Market- 
ers of Cleveland, Jan. 14. His remarks 
reflected the optimism he felt due to the 
uniting of government, labor and indus- 
try in its war against the current reces- 
sion. Barring outside interference in the 
form of a foreign war or revolution in 
France, America should soon be in the 
midst of another era of prosperity, he 
predicted. 

In a question bee following the regular 
talk, Mr. Barclay cited some interesting 
experiences he had in getting the mate- 
rial for his stories. 


California Gets Suggestions 
For Profitable Exhibits 


How to gauge the value of expositions, 
conventions and shows to stimulate sales 
of industrial products was the problem ex- 
plored at the January meeting of Indus- 
trial Marketers of Northern California, 
San Francisco. Chief attention was ac- 
corded the forthcoming Golden Gate In- 
ternational Exposition. Harry H. Daley, 
one of its exhibits chiefs, presented the 
new grounds and buildings plan of Treas- 
ure Island and outlined the salient facts 
prospective exhibitors desired. 

H. L. Vines, one of the western divi- 
sion managers of Caterpillar Tractor Com- 
pany, followed with a summary of his ex- 
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perience in appraising industrial fairs and 
exhibits, both in advance and in retro- 
spect He counseled manufacturers to ig- 
nore what competitors were doing or not 
doing as a determining factor, basing de- 
cision about participation on the intrinsic 
merits of the show and its prospective at- 
tendance of potential buyers and actual 
prospects. He also urged the importance 
of manning exhibits with personnel com- 
petent to talk to prospects ably and to 
make clear operating and economic utility 
of the product. 

Development of better methods of dis- 
playing industrial products at fairs during 
the last twenty years was traced by R. T. 
Reinhardt, California Corrugated Culvert 
Company, who presented a historic file of 
enlarged photographs to illuminate his ar- 





gument. He advised simplicity and strik- 
ingness in displays, and the attention- 
absorbing value of motion—actual opera- 
tion of the product or a model of it. He 
presented a method of effective determin- 
ation of justifiable investment in such 
methods of sales stimulation in relation to 
anticipated worth while attendance. 


Grove Tells Pittsburgh 
About Publicity Stunt - 


The possibilities of getting national pub- 
licity for industrial products in a big way 
were revealed to the Industrial Advertis- 
ing Council, Pittsburgh, Jan. 6, by D. 
Clinton Grove, advertising manager, Blaw- 
Knox Company. Mr. Grove, with the aid 


of a reel of motion pictures, showed how 
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his company had staged a_ spectacular 
demonstration in Toledo to prove the safe 
ty of a new Blaw-Knox bridge decking. 
Animals from the zoo, racing drivers, local 
police and fire and ambulance departments, 
national and news reel photog 
raphers were induced to participate, thus 
making it of sufhcient general interest to 
get national distribution through the news 


guard, 


reels 

C. L. Byers, 
been elected an 
Pittsburgh chapter 
Canada Considers 
Use of Direct Mail 


Direct mail 


Blaw-Knox Company, has 
active director of the 


material used by members 
of the Industrial Advertisers Association 
of Ontario, Toronto, was given a “going 
over,” at the Jan. 27 meeting, when Rich- 
ard Coleman, Might Directories Limited, 
talked on “Pushing Up the Sales Curve 
with Direct Mail.” 


Public Relations 
Cincinnati Topic 


Dr. Otto P 
Machine and 


Cincinnati Milling 
Grinders, Inc 


Geier, 
Cincinnati 


talked on “Public Relations,” Jan. 25, be 
fore the Cincinnati Association of Indus 
trial Marketers Dr. Geier is known 


throughout the country as a pioneer in 
far-sighted employe relations and related 
some of his experiences in this work since 
formulating the program for his company 
in 1914 





[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 21] 


Coordinating 


of these books into one big plant and 


had seventeen successful interviews 
with top executives, many of whom 
he had never been able to reach. 

The Certified Steel book also served 
another valuable purpose—that of giv- 


ing us a direct contact with our em- 


ployes. Each person in our employ 
was given a copy of the book. It 
cost us over $600 in books to do this, 


After 


the books were given out, each de- 


but the response was amazing. 


partment had a meeting to discuss it, 
and the department manager wrote 
each worker a personal letter asking 


for suggestions. We got sound, prac- 


tical suggestions from unexpected 


sources—from our truck drivers, 


shipping clerks, stenographers. A new 
codperative feeling was created with 
our personnel. We found that a bet- 


ter understanding of our problems 


meant friendlier relations, more efh- 
cient work and a stronger morale. 
While the methods used by our ad- 
vertising department in codperating 
with the sales department and with the 
general personnel of the Ryerson com- 
might not fit type of 


pany every 


business, there is a universal oppor- 
tunity to develop closer coérdination 
within any organization, and in my 
opinion the need for such teamwork 


was never greater than it is today. 
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Austin New Sales Manager 
Carnegie-lllinois Steel 


David F 


Chicago 


Austin, formerly manager 
sales, district, has been electi 
vice-president in charge of sales of C 
negie-Illinois Steel 
Corporation, su 


ceeding C. V. M 
Kaig, who has bee: 
elected vice-pre 


dent, United States 
Steel Corporati 
ot Delaware, Steel's 
marketing unit. M: 
Austin was grad- 
uated from Colum- 
bia University 
1920 and has spent 
his entire business 
career with the 
Steel corporation 

Other executive 
changes in the Ca: 
negie-Illinois sales department include the 
following appointments: 

Thomas J. Hilliard, general manager of 
succeeding J. Halsey McKown, as 
sistant vice-president and assistant general 
manager of sales, who becomes assistant 
vice-president of the United States Steel 
Corporation of Delaware. 

Philip M. Guba, manager of sales, Chi- 
cago district sales office, succeeding Mr 
Austin 

Francis C. Hardie, 
Detroit district sales office, 
Guba 

Thomas J. Bray, Jr., manager of 
Pittsburgh district sales office, succeeding 
Mr. Hilliard 

F. Royal 
Cleveland district 
Mr. Hardie 


Allis-Chalmers Divides 
Promotion Responsibilities 
Allis‘Chalmers Mfg. Company, Milwau- 


kee, has set up two sections in its publici 
ty department for power, electrical and 
industrial machinery with George Callos 
manager in charge of 
embracing advertising, 





D. F. AUSTIN 


sales, 


manager of sales, 


succeeding Mr 


sales, 


Gammon, manager of sales, 


sales office, succeeding 


sales 


bulle 


as assistant 
promotion 





Ach 


A. K. BIRCH 


GEORGE CALLOS 


tins, exhibitions, house organs and related 
items 

A. K. Birch is assistant manager in 
charge of the other division including mar- 
ket analysis, sales organization service em- 
bracing price books, data and sales infor: 
mation, and the distribution of literature 

Mr. Birch is well known for his many 
years of advertising work with Allis- 
Chalmers and his activity in the N.LA.A 
Mr. Callos heretofore has been production 
editor of the company’s publication, 
“Electrical Review,” and in charge of 
special phases of advertising for the elec- 
trical division 














Qa. 





Hotel Taft 


Milestones 


in Publishing 


[he first annual award of Business Di- 
to the business publication most fre- 
guently quoted in its pages during 1937 
went to Railway Age. Next in order in 
ber of articles used came Hygeia, Na- 
tion's Business, and The American Builder 
The award was $150. 
\ similar amount was awarded to Fac- 
Management and Maintenance from 
which was quoted the best article of gen- 
eral interest: “Wanted—Men for Tomor- 
w's Jobs,” by Arthur Van Vlissengen 
The award for the best article for a 
specific field used went to Savings Bank 
Journal for ““What is the Federal Reserve 
System?” by M. S. Szymezak 


January brought its usual ample supply 
annual review numbers, hiking con- 
sumption of paper and printing inks con- 
siderably. The good old stand-bys, The 
Iron Age and Steel, gave the mail man his 
innual backache, the former having 576 
ges and the latter 432 pages. Both car- 
ried four-color process covers and were 
veritable reference works of current in- 
lustrial advertising practice. Each pre- 
sented the customary vital statistics of the 
steel and metal working industries. Steel 
igain made use of its unique binding 
which permits the book to be opened flat; 
ind title pages of sections were repro 
juced in four-color process 
The annual review number of The Oil 
Gas Journal consisted of 240 pages 
cover...Heating, Piping and Air 
Conditioning produced a directory and 
w number in January, totaling 294 
ages with heavy cover and a sixty-four 
ge directory of equipment manufacturers 
serving the industry....330 pages and 


4 








cover made up the shipper’s directory of 
warehouses issue of DandW 
a 


American Exporter issued its 60th An 
| Review and Diamond Jubilee issue 
January, containing the third largest 
ne of advertising revenue in its his 

The issue outlined the changes in 
rt trade and in American industry 

\ t has witnessed during the past 

years 
\ staff dinner celebrating the publica 
Ss anniversary was held Jan. 3, at the 
hough American Exporter has been 
ed for the last thirty-two years 

e Johnstons, it was originally founded 
Charles T. Root and Franklin H 

Ker It was sold in 1890 to John C 
ran, from whom W. J. Johnston, who 
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of departments to eliminate interruptions 
in reading 

Of equal importance, however, is the 
occasion of this job of modernization. And 
that is none less than the fiftieth anni- 


versary of Textile World. It originally 
appeared in January, 1888, published by 
Henry G. Lord and Walter B. Guild, the 
former still being active with the publi- 
cation as vice-president of McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company, now publisher of 
the paper. Douglas G. Woolf is editor 
e 


Marine Engineering and Shipping Re- 
view published in its January issue its an- 
nual summary of shipbuilding, consider- 
ably more complete and more in detail this 
year than in the past. The summary in- 
cluded tabulated statistics of vessels com- 
pleted in 1937 by types, sizes, horsepower, 
etc., and similar statistics on vessels under 
construction at the beginning of the year. 
This information, compiled from data 
furnished specially to Marine Engineering 
and Shipping Review, assured for the in- 
dustry an unusually comprehensive record 
of activity in the shipbuilding industry 
promptly after the first of the year 

& 

A particular timely analysis of the rail- 
way situation and the needs and prospects 
of the industry as they affect general busi- 
ness and employment was presented by the 
Railway Age in its 264-page Annual Sta- 
tistical and Outlook Number, dated Jan. 
1, 1938. <A series of short interpreta- 
tive articles on railway earnings and pur- 
chases, graphically illustrated in color, was 
coordinated with the regular statistical 
summary of the year’s railway operations, 
to form a comprehensive picture of the 
present status of the railway industry and 
its bearing on national prosperity 

= 

Factory Management and Maintenance 
did another of its interesting jobs of fac- 
tual presentation in January with a special 
section on “What Industry Is Doing for 
America.” This was a sequel to the pub- 
lication’s story a year ago August on 
“What Industry Means to America.” The 
picturization of facts covers the record 
for the period of 1929-1937, and among 
other things shows that production in 
1937 nearly equalled that of 1929 


Effective with the January issue, Electri- 
cal Wholesaling became The Wholesaler’s 
Salesman, styled as “A Human Interest 
Monthly Magazine for Wide-Awake Elec- 
trical Salesmen.”” The publication has been 
revamped entirely in editorial content and 
format. A new section, “Selling Appli- 
rporated, devoted to 


helping the salesman increase his sales of 


ances,” has been inc« 


these produc ts 


t 

Packaging Parade, which replaces Pack- 
aging Digest, now a section of the new 
magazine, recorded Vol. 1, No. 1, in Jan- 
uary Designed by Paul Ressinger, the 
publication competes favorably in atten- 
tion value with magazines of general inter- 
est and is dedicated to dramatize the col 
orful highlights of packaging science and 


irtistry 
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N the little town of St. Marys, Pa., 

the forty-year old Speer Carbon 
Co. continues, year by year, to prosper 
and grow. Producing motor and gen- 
erator brushes, welding rods, electronic 
tube anodes and many other carbon 
products, the markets to be cultivated 
are varied, numerous, and highly tech- 
nical. This client of ours believes in 
utilizing experienced industrial adver- 
tising service—such as it has been our 
pleasure to give them for the past fif- 
teen years—ever since our own business 
was founded. 


Specializing in class and industrial ad- 
vertising, we are in a favorable position 
to solve clients’ selling problems with a 
minimum of lost motion and a maximum 
assurance of success. An opportunity 
to discuss the possibility of serving you 


would be welcomed. 


0. 8S. TYSON 
AND COMPANY, Ine. 
CLASS & INDUSTRIAL 
ADVERTISING 
Branch Office: 


3701 Broad St 
Phila., Pa. 


General Offices: 
230 Park Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 





Member A. A. A. A. 
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DO YOU SELL TO PLANTS? 


The milk company 
delivered to 
a PLANT 


equipment 


rials, 
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oil 
kers, paints, boilers 
conditioning 


etc 


vour 


Milk 


burners, 


air 
apparatus, 


Write for copy 


that bottles the milk that is 
door 
Plants use 
and supplies 
such as insulating mate- 
sto- 


each morning operates 


Nii, Pant 
Monthly 


327 So. LaSalle St. 
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ard 
Spanish 
tributors, 
can products in 
Philippine Islands 


84% x 11% inch size, printed in 
Circulation is to 10,000 dis 
agents and importers of Ameri 
Latin America and the 


Electrical Merchandising provided its 
readers with a ten-year record ot appliance 
sales by units and retail value and the esti 
mated saturation of the appliance market 
as features of its January statistical and 
sales planning issue. It also carried 
air conditioning survey and other valuable 
market information for electrical goods 


Export Trade and Shipper 
has issued an annual directory of 
publications. The directory shows that 573 
newspapers, general magazines trade 
papers published in  fifty-nine 
countries maintain business representatives 

the United States 


Western Industry, a new monthly mag 
azine which replaces Western Industrial 
Guide, made its debut last month in 9x12 
inch size and varnished cover. The circu- 
lation will be confined to the eleven West- 
ern states, Alaska, Hawaii and the Philip 


pine Islands 
vo 


Wine and Liquor Retailer, New York, 
has issued a new rate of $215 for a black 
and white page twelve-time basis 
The publication now goes to 16,000 pack 


Printing Industry, Springfield, IIl., has 
been purchased by and combined with 


Arts Monthly, Chicago 


an 


New York, 


foreign 


and 


loreign 


on a 


age stores 


Graphic 
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Philip Promoted by W. R. C. Smith 
Robert W. Philip, editor of Cotton’ ha 


been elected vice-president of the W. R 
C. Smith Publishing Company, Atlanta 
Ga. Mr. Philip i 
well known in te, 
tile circles and has 
been connected 
with the editori 
department of Cot 
ton for ninetee! 
years He acted as 
secretary for the 
American Textile 
Mission to Japan a 
year and as 
sisted in the mak 
ing of a voluntary 
quota agreement as 
to imports of Jap 
anese fabrics into 
the United States, 
halting a threat to the American textile 
price structure on certain goods. He i 
secretary-treasurer of the Textile Operat 
ing Executives of Georgia, and active in 
the Southern Textile Association work 


A.B.P. to Meet in 
Chicago Feb. 7 


Associated Business Papers, Inc., wil 
hold its annual Western Conference, Feb 
7, at Union League Club, Chicago. A. L 
Decker, vice-president, Henri, Hurst @ 
McDonald, will address the opening lun 
cheon meeting on the subject, “Just How 
Good Are We?” He will analyze the 
publishing, market research and sales pol 
icies of today’s business press 


ago, 





ROBERT W. PHILIP 


Featured on the afternoon round-table 
program is Walther Buchen, president, 
The Buchen Company, who will present 


the results of the Sinel Survey dealing 
with principles for bettering the formats of 
editorial and advertising pages. This sur 
vey was a joint project of the A.B.P. and 
the Four A’s 

Edward H. Ahrens, A.B.P. president, 
H. A. Palmer, editor, Business Digest, J 
M. Rodger, vice-president McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company, and Judd Payne, 
A.B.P. executive vice-president, are among 
those who will lead discussions in the 
afternoon session 

A prominent Chicago industrialist will 
speak at the evening dinner on “The 
Outlook for 1938 and Its Effect on Adver 
tising.’ Approximately 200 A.B.P pub 
lishers and staff members are expected to 
attend the conference. 


Booklet Analyzes 
Controlled Circulation 

Controlled Circulation Audit, Inc., New 
York, has published in booklet form “An 
Analysis and Appraisal of Controlled Cir- 
culation Among Business Papers,” an in- 
dependent survey made by Oscar Dystell, 
D.C.S., M.B.A. 

The thesis was prepared at a time when 
the author was not connected in the pub- 
lishing field and gives the case for paid 
and controlled circulations stated from the 
viewpoints of the respective publishers, 
leaving it to the reader to decide the com- 
parative merits of the two methods. 


Cornell Heads Club 

John Cornell, vice-presdient of Paper 
Mill and Wood Pulp News, has been 
elected president of the Dotted Line Club 
of Associated Business Papers, New York 
Merton C. Robbins, Jr., Robbins Publish- 
ing Company, was named vice-president 
and Everit B. Terhune, Jr., Boot & Shoe 


Recorder, chairman of the program com 


mittee 
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e Industrial merchandising policies and 
advertising practices change so fast that no text 
book can keep pace. Certain publications re- 
cord some of the changing trends and are 
helpful—but to progress in this work you have 
to /ive with it during and after hours. You have 
to study your own problems. You have to read 
the meager little that printing makes availa- 

ble. But to be really successful you have 

to leave the lonely path and mix on 


every possible occasion with men 


100 EAST OHIO STREET 


NAME 
COMPANY 
POSITION 
ADDRESS 
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whose work and problems parallel your own. 


N. I. A. A. membership brings you into close 
contact with a thousand industrial merchandis- 
ing and advertising men in every conceivable 
line of business. It brings you information 
compiled from their combined experience. It 
costs little, yet it has proved to be of in- 
estimable value. 

Don’t tread the lonely path. Mail 

the coupon for helpful information 

on membership. 


t 
| Eas 
et ree, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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261 Your Mr. Smith-Smith. 


This unusual book emphasizes the 
thought that the successful selling 
effort and the successful publishing 
effort in the industrial field should be 
guided by the common objective to 
help the Mr. Smiths make more money 
by showing them how to make more 


The book 


has a useful check chart for selecting 


money for their companies. 


the money-making advantages of the 
product and the company to be adver- 
tised as a guide to writing effective 
copy. Issued by McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Company. 


262. Shipbuilding Reaches Neu 


High. 

This eight-page leaflet summarizes 
the marked expansion of shipbuilding 
in this country, detailed statis- 
tics of the 1937 


giving 
output, the volume 
now in the yards and the prospects 
tor 1938, 
ing the trend of shipbuilding since 
1927. Issued by Marine Engineering 


and Shipping Review. 


and includes a chart show- 


263. Field Promotion of Industrial 
Films. 


Number three of the Industrial 
Letter Service issued by Herman A. 
DeVry, Inc., 


tisers promote the use of their motion 


telling how some adver- 


pictures in the field. 

264. When Business Ste ps 
We'll Get Our Share. 

file-folder booklet 

issued as number three of a series by 

S. D. Warren 

techniqu *s Tor 


Up— 
This interesting 
Company, illustrates 
presenting descriptions 
of merchandise with respect to (1) 
idvantages with 


describing pictures 


+ 


ind diagrams, and (2) planning for 


effective reproduction Examples are 
taken from current advertising mate- 


rial 


266. An Analysis and Appraisal of 
Controlled Circulation 
Business Papers. 


The case for paid and controlled 


Among 


circulations has been stated by an 


ndependent investigator from the 
viewpoints of i respecti\ e publishers 


ind it has been left with the reader 
decide the comparative merits of 


*ublished by Con 
Audit, Inc. 


two methods. 


Ned Circulation 


265. Influence. 

This case bound book tells the fas- 
cinating story of the new type ot 
aggressive, fearless business paper pub- 
lishing as practiced by Mill & Fac- 
tory, dedicated to exposure of activi- 
ties which undermine industry and 
to spotlight the racketeers who prey 
on the worker’s pay envelope. 

267. Market for Air Conditioning 
in Hotels and Restaurants. 

Ahrens Publishing Company has 
prepared a study on the market for 
air conditioning equipment in hotels 
and restaurants. 

268. Men who make Markets. 

This booklet issued by Chemical & 
Metallurgical Engineering contains 
pictures of leading chemical engineers 
and gives a description of their typi- 
cal activities and the products they 
make. 


256. Making Industrially-Used 
Products Easier to Buy. 
Organized buying information is 
the theme of this booklet which in- 
cludes details of standard catalog de- 
sign as to format and content; what 
manufacturers’ catalogs should in- 
clude; and the three steps which pre- 
cede most industrial buying, which 
emphasizes the importance of main- 
taining buying information in offices 
of potential buyers. Published by 
Sweet’s Catalog Service. 


208. Facts and Figures. 

This booklet issued by Wood Prod- 
ucts gives a clear and concise picture 
of the buying habits of the wood 
products industries. 


246. Packingtown Has $3,000,000, 


000 to Spend. 

This graphically illustrated brochure 
prepared by The National Provisione: 
defines and analyzes the m 
industry and its buying habits, and the 


eat packing 


logical approach to i 
197. Heating 8 Ventilating’s Market 
Data. 
A series of data sheets 
duction, sales and marketin 


giving pro- 
g informa- 
ion abc »roducts sold in the heat- 
tion about products sold the heat 
ing and ventilating together 
with names of their manufacturers. 


market 


Issued currently by Heating & Ventil- 
ating. 
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